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American Horizon 


AS the dollar reserves of Europe run out, Interim Aid becomes 
exhausted and gold sales reduce nations to the edge of insolvency, 
more than one statesman is gazing across the Atlantic; attempting, with 
growing anxiety, to assess the scale of assistance on which the European 
nations can count and the speed with which they are likely to receive it. 
The prospects that confront them are neither uniform nor easy to 
interpret. The Bill authorising the European Recovery Programme has 
passed its first milestone—the conclusion of heatings in: the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate—and has been approved in great style 
by a unanimous recommendation, confirming’ all the chief features of 
the Administration’s project and making a number of improvements. Yet 
this milestone marks only a quarter of the distance still to be covered. 
The Senate as a whole must discuss and approve the Bill. The House 
of Representatives must finish its hearings. and approve a Bill first 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations, then on the floor of the House. 
Only then can the two Houses come together to work out a Bill accept- 
able to, both. Opinions differ about the length of time these various 
stages of the debate will take. Senator Vandenberg ‘insists no less 
strongly than the Administration that the Bill must be enacted by 
April rst. But influential members of both Houses are asking what is 
the hurry and suggesting that May and June will be time enough. 
__ .Thesé discordant voices are a reminder that the European Co-opera- 
‘tion Act (the Bill’s official name) is being discussed, not in a political 
vacuum, but in.an atmosphere.tense with the hopes, fears, ambitions. and 
inhibitions of a Presidential election year. . The Republican. Party, the 
majority party in Congress, is pledged to. achieve a measure of reduc- 
tion in taxes.': It has stated its aim of removing $2.5 billion from the 
President’s Budget figure of $39.7 billion. At the same time, an election 
year is no'time to cut domestic expenditures. “Only last ‘week, a Bill to 
provide more money for the training of vetérans passed both Housés and 
added some $500 million to authorised expenditure. In these circum- 
stances the temptation, so far resisted with reasonable success in the 
Senate, to. begin pruning the President’s proposals for foreign aid may 
prove almost irresistible in the more volatile House of Representatives, 
especially since the size of the sum proposed for all relief and 
overseas for the next 15 months—some $9,300 million—positively invites 


| the: Congressional axe. . 


_ Afurther factor of uncertainty in judging the American scene: appeared 


“ precipitately a fortnight ago. After two’ weeks” downward drift, prices 
_ for wheat, and corn ‘suddenly slumped ‘in the Chicago grain pit. After 


reaching the highest price for grain ever realised in American economic 


history (over $3 a bushel) the market broke and fell continuously until 
_,iprices fell tothe, level of June last year. The implications. of . this 
_ break in. commodities are discussed in greater .detail in av.article on 


page 302 ; here it is only pertinent to refer to its bearing on the prospects 


> ‘- gmd the shape of the European Recovery Programme: But this:can be 
°° > gssessed only if another question is answered: does the break in prices 


herald the onslaught of a depression ? ‘In 1921, the fall in grain prices 
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spread to the whole economy and ushered in a short but violent 
slump. On the other hand, a slight break in prices first in 
1946 then in. 1947, both interpreted as signals of a recession 
at the time, proved to be no more than wobbles in a rising line. 

The economic prophets in America are proving much more 
cautious on this occasion, and even while they predict no reces- 
sion, they are conscious of the strength of the purely subjective 
factors which have to be taken into account. “ Business confi- 
dence” is both the most vital and the most unpredictable 
element in the trade cycle. However, with all these precautions 
in mind, most American comment suggests that the break in 
grain prices merely marks the end of excessive price inflation 
brought on in recent months by the belief that the American 
harvest would be small and that the whole world would be 
fighting for it. It is now clear that it may be big and that 
Europe’s harvests, too, will also be more favourable. If this 
analysis is correct, the recent fall in American grain prices may 


_ be of some assistance to the passage of ERP.. On the one hand, 


dollars spent under the programme will buy more food. On the 
other, the farming bloc may begin to display more interest in 
the maintenance of their markets abroad. 


x 


Caution is, now as always, a vital instrument in analysing the 
state of a union as vital, turbulent and complex as the United 
States. Yet there may /be. ground. for reasonable optimism. 
It is not only that.the economic position seems to be growing a 
little easier. The political situation is more promising than 
anyone a year ago had a right to hope. In March and April, 
1947, many weeks of grudging, disgruntled debate were neces- 
sary to obtain $400 million for aid to Greece and Turkey and 
the country at large made little secret of ‘its dislike for’ the 
Truman Doctrine. Today, even if the unanimous: approval 
given to ERP by the Senate: Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
the first and not the last step in the Bill’s legislative journey, 
it is, nevertheless, a very significant one. There is much evidence 
to suggest that the House of Representatives will be strongly 
influenced by the Senate and it is. clear that Senator Vandenberg 
has established an undisputed position of leadership in the 
Republican Party. It is above all to his guidance that the safe 
passage of the Bill through the Committee stage is due. His 
compromises have saved the day when a number of ugly dead- 
locks threatened to arise. For instance, while insisting on the 
moral obligation to continue the Aid Programme through four 
years, he suggested the withdrawal of the President’s propesal 
of $17 billion for the full period on the sensible grounds that 
in the fluid state of the world, it could not be said whether the 
sum would prove too little or too much. Again, he found 
a way between the President’s demand that the adminis- 
trator of ERP should be virtually an assistant secretary 
in the State Department, and the Republican desire for an inde- 
pendent corporation staffed with business men. He proposed 
instead a single Administrator who would have separate Cabinet 
rank and whose disputes (if any) with the State Department 
would be settled by an appeal to the President. Again, in the 


most difficult issue of all, upon which the “ isolationists,”: Sena-»»- 


tor Taft and Mr Hoover, had fastened—whether the proposed 
first instalment .of $6,800. million.is not, in fact, wo large— 


Senator Vandenberg, sayed, the .prineiple.by limiting the appro-. 
priation to the period ies April to January and settling __ 


for $5,300 million, $3.b of which will be set aside from 
the large surplus achieved under the 1947/48 Budget. = 


Nor have Senator Vandenberg’s achievements been merely’ 
He must share with Mr Marshall the’ most ‘notable’ 
achievement of contemporary American politics—that in’ an’: 


tactical. 


election year the greatest issue in foreign policy; aid to Europe, 


by responsible leaders outside Washington—including. Governor... 


worked out. One thing 
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Dewey, Mr Stassen, and Mr John Foster Dulles. But it is in 
at mostyof the harm could more 
ve been. For instance, it is from opponents 


a 


remarkable fact of a Democratic President and a Republican 

Congress pursuing jointly a really revolutionary and anti-isola- 
tionist foreign policy in election year. Perhaps this fact of anti- 
isolationism is the most remarkable of all. Who would have 
thought that within a year of the hotly contested Truman Doc. 
trine, an isolationist should be one who “ thinks that $4 billion — 
is quite enough for Europe this year”? The revolution in’ 
American thinking in the last two years has scarcely a parallel. 
in history, and it has been accomplished, not by the drumming / 

propaganda of some totalitarian tyrant, but.by the SDONTENCON, 

movement of a freely-thinking people. 

At this point there may be some ptople in "Europe, peri 
ticularly in this country, who will be tempted to lean back and 
argue: “ American aid is certain. Our troubles are over. We j 
can now rely on four years of dollar aid. All the expedients” 
and policies we thought might be necessary can now be set 
aside.” “No state of mind could be more mistaken or disastrous. | 


If one thing emerges more clearly than any other in the hearing 


of evidence in the Senate—evidence by the Government, public © 
sesvants, leaders of public opinion, distinguished private citizens — 
of the quality of Mr Bernard Baruch, evidence even by the luna- 

tic fringe—it is that the Americans regard ERP as a programme © 


designed not so much to help Europe as to make European self- 
help possible. The critics have already given notice of the line 


they will pursue—that Europe is simply waiting to get its hands 
into the American pork barrel.and)that gestures of self-help will 
end the moment it does so. Senator Taft has departed to the 
country with such forebodings in mind. Others—particularly 
in business circles++are~ already expressing the same views 
openly. On the whole, debates, official and otherwise, have 
been remarkably free of any desire to “ put strings on American 
aid” and most Americans go out of their way to disclaim any 


intention of intervening in other countries’ political and social 


affairs. But they cling all the more tenaciously to the demand 
that Europe shall show signs of a vigorons will to recovery and 
that it shall pursue that recovery not as a queue but as.a team. 


x 


The reason why Mr Bevin’s speech adhering to the concept 
of Western Union aroused such astonishing applause in the — 
United States was that it put an end to a period: of doubts” 
whether Britain mijht not in fact ‘be sabotaging Western asso- 
ciation. Disappoinrment and anger will be all the greater ify 
after many fine words, not a single concrete consequence is 


Of all issues connected:with, EIRP; this is: she most urgent. 
The .nced for American ‘aid to Europe not only this year 


Should be reminded that that aid will be 





yet, by year, by, separate Congressional; appropriations, each 


ac by the closest scrutiny of Europe's s achievements. 
that & highly critical body cam apply. “If the record of Europe — 
ist be that mixture of great phrases.and virtual inaction which 
is‘all there; is to show for the first two months.of 1948, then it 


+ ds adait prophecy that thé second tion’ ‘will be’ voted 
with. distaste, the et i ay de or vm one 


tion mot,at all. 


for three or four years t0 come is admitted by iL tah Feebape 
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Exorcising the Sym ptoms 


O N Thursday last week, the Government had an opportunity 

to explain, in simple and convincing terms, the arguments 
which had been put forward a week earlier in the White Paper 
on Personal Incomes, The Government have come, belatedly 
but rightly, to the conviction that a rampant cost inflation is in 
progress in Britain. Its exhortation, nominally addressed to all 
sections of the community, not to demand increased personal 
incomes has fallen with the greatest effect on the trade unions. 
This time, it is indeed the “ workers’ pennies” which are 
involved. 

Sir Stafford Cripps did much in his speech to make the 
doctrines of the White Paper clear. He underlined the damage 
which inflation is doing to the British economy, and the threat 
which it presents to exports and the standard of living. High 
taxation, price control and subsidies have prevented the infla- 
tionary situation from getting out of hand. What then remains ? 
First, to increase production over and above what has to be 
exported to pay for essential imports of food and raw materials ; 
secondly, to prevent any further rise in money incomes which 
would force up prices and export costs. This simple exegesis led 
the Chancellor to his positive proposals—and as so often in the 
past, the diagnosis proves to be more, acceptable than the 
remedy which the Government have to offer. 

It was obvious that the political price which would have to 
be paid for a “stop” on wages was some quid pro quo in the 
form of increased profits tax or dividend limitation. In fact, the 
bargain which Sir Stafford outlined, and which has now been 
tepidly endorsed by the Trades Union Congress is that, in 


-return for a general stabilisation of wages, there must be a 


reduction of prices and profits. In other words, the price for 
the stabilisation of money wages is an increase in real wages. 
In these circumstances, it is necessary to examine, seriously and 
objectively, the solution which the Chancellor proposed : 

It is essential . . . that if wages and salaries are not to 
be increased generally, there must be a halt to price increases, 
and wherever possible a reduction in prices, to offset such rises 
as may be inevitable if there are continued increases in the 
prices of imported articles. Price reductions will lead to re- 
ductions both in overall and in distributed profits, and a 
decrease in prices is far the most satisfactory way to get that 
reduction of profits. 

Those are the key words of the Government’s proposals. They 
reveal in the clearest form the notion, that the other, factors 
in prices apart from wages, in particular profits,.are big enough 
to stand—and in social justice ought to stand—the squeeze. 


- They still suggest that high prices and high profits are a cause 


of inflation, while high wages merely represent an attempt on 


£1,000 if va live for twenty-five years. 
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the. part of wage-carners to overtake the. course of inflation. 
Causes and symptoms are here so hopelessly intertwined that the 
gravest doubt must be expressed: about the logical foundation 
of ‘the new policy of freezing. prices—quite apart from its 
administrative complications. It. is intended, first, to impose 
an “ immediate ceiling ” on manufacturers’ prices “‘ of all goods. 
which come within the price control system, and have. not 
already got a sufficiently close price control.” Secondly, the 
Federation of British Industries and other organisations cover- 
ing wholesale and retail distribution, have been asked by. the 
Chancellor to. work out, within the space of a month, “ some 
plan for price and profit decreases.” 


It is hardly surprising that the FBI should have expressed 
concern about the magnitude of the task and the strict time 
limit which the Chancellor has imposed upon it. Indeed, where 
is its task to begin ?- What is a reasonable profit ?. And what, 
in a period of excessive inflationary demand, can be done to 
prevent “excessive profits” which, according to Sir. Stafford, 
“upset the whole economic system and create false values” ? 
The profits and prices are not causes; they are results, . To 
attempt to restrict prices and profits. without removing the basic 
forces which are pushing them up does not reduce inflationary 
pressure ; so far as it succeeds at all, it bottles up, the inflation 
at one point and is powerless to prevent it from bursting out at 
other points. That, surely, has been the lesson of.all.experience 
of price control during and since the war. Unless stepsare 
taken through taxation or through the encouragement of an 
adequate volume of genuine savings to quench the excess of 
purchasing power that is being created, the control of prices of 
particular commodities merely diverts demand to commodities 
and services which are not controlled. And recent experience 
has shown all too clearly that the pressure of demand is forcing 
its way through the barriers of price controls and physical con- 
trols. An attempt, at this stage of inflation, to pursue a policy 
of deflation by public appeal can have little hope of success, 
unless appeals are backed by a determined policy of financial 
retrenchment. 

It is not, indeed, that the new policy is original.» It was tried 
in the ill-fated expérience Blum in France. In the United States, 
President Truman has on more than one occasion appealed for 
voluntary restraint to combat inflation, These experiments 
indeed had some :partial success to begin with, but they 
failed in the end, simply because they lacked the determined 
support of Governments to restrict credit and budget for 
genuine disinflationary surpluses. Nor, indeed, is it possible’ to 
put much faith in the machinery of price control, as Sir Stafford 
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outlines it. All the experience of wartime—when the problems 
were less intractable—shows how difficult, if not impossible, it 
was to control prices and profits. One lesson, indeed, did 
emerge at an early stage—namely, the inadequacies of the “ cost- 
plus ” form of price control, As a sop to the inefficient, and an 
encouragement to inflation, this method has no rival. Yet it is 
one which, in principle, is still largely relied on. ‘The Chancellor 
himself admitted that if the price is so fixed as to allow a reason- 
able ‘or small profit to the less efficient producers, then the more 
efficient are “almost bound to make large profits, especially 
where demand is unlimited.” That is the rub. The source of 
the excessive profits lies not in greed, but in excessive demand. 

‘There must, moreover, be grave doubts whether the submis- 
sion of this problem, with alf its political overtones and its inti- 
mate connection with the Government’s monetary policy, to 
such a body as the FBI is the proper course to take. To say 
that is not to question the public spirit which the FBI will bring 
to beat on a task which admittedly it did not seek and would 
doubtless gladly be spared. It is, however, proper to emphasise, 
with all seriousness, that if price control is the only democratic 
“solution” of the problem of inflation, the only body which 
should be entrusted with responsibility for it should be the 
Government. The Government, in effect, is trying to reach 4 
dual bargain—en the one side, with the trade unions to limit 
their wage demands, and on the other side with the FBI to 
produce its own notions for the control of profits and prices. 
The result—if indeed there is any practical result—can only be 
a system of prices more rigid and more artificial than exists at 
present. 

The Chancellor has put forward these proposals as the last 
chance to extricate the British economy from the toils of infla- 
tion. He regards them as a great test of democracy, and asks 
whether we can take them in a democratic way by free choice 
or have them imposed by force. This is not the first occasion 
im recent weeks on which the Chancellor’s mind has turned to 
the dangers of totalitarianism, and his words are beginning to 
take on an ominous ring. It is no accident that the only country 
to impose a rigid system of price and wage ‘stops in peacetime 
was prewar Germany, and even in that totalitarian context the 
policy was not conspicuously successful. It was difficult to 
administer, easy to evade by depreciation of quality, and pro- 
duced a brittle inflexible economy which in the end contributed 
largely to Germany’s downfall. From such a totalitarian solu- 
tion, the Government would be the first to recoil in horror. 
But Sir Stafford Cripps does not forbear to put it as the only 
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alternative to his policy, if it cannot be carried through with 
the consent and support of both sides. 

But already it is clear that the Government’s Proposals pro. 
vide no remedy. ‘They contemplate, as the TUC has a 
quick to perceive, an increase in real wages (and perhaps 
increase in money wages) and a reduction in profits—as 
defiance of all the facts, there were some natural counter 
between the two. Even if profits are reduced, the resulag 
deflation of incomes derived from profits will make no 
effective contribution towards a reduction of the pressure af 
excessive aggregate demand. This simple fact of econo 
makes all the present bickering about the size of its 
irrelevant. And the consequence of stabilising wages 
the present levels, and reducing prices would increase, not 
diminish, the harmful effects of money demand on the controls 
of prices and physical resources. Any system of stabilised 
prices which emerged could not last very long, unless it were 
enforced with extreme measures. 

Is there, then, no way out ? Does it come down, in che last 
resort, to a struggle between the extremists of Left or Right 
who—Sir Stafford half suggested—would alone decry the pos, 
sibility of agreement ? Is there no middle course by which root 
causes, and not mere symptoms, can be tackled ? ~ Surely the 
real remedy is not to get an outside organisation to attempt to 
frame a scheme to lop x per cent off prices and then pretend 
that inflation has been stopped. It is, quite simply, 
use budgetary and financial policy as an effective weapon 
to counter inflation. Every attempt to 5 check the symp- 
toms without removing the causes is bound, not men 
to fail, but to make failure more devastating in the end. The 
remedy for unsound money is not to fake the price system, 
Patients suffering from fever are not cured by a bogus tempera- 
ture chart. Inflation requires a purge, not a pretence. And 






the purge which the Government should now apply, at this ” 


desperate stage, is a reduction of the supply of money in the 
hands of the whole community—by budgeting for a large, 
genuine surplus, by restraining credit, and by cutting the 
tremendous expenditures which it controls. That would, in- 
deed, be a symbol of self-respecting democracy, for ‘t would 
show that the Government were sufficiently sure of themselves 
and of their supporters to pursue the simple truth that a com 
munity cannot, for very long, enjoy more than it produces, and 
were prepared, at last, to strip down the illusion of monetary 


prosperity and to expose the truth and the challenge of hard 
times. 


Marxist Centenary 


HUNDRED years have passed since a short pamphlet was 
published in Germany, which, almost unnoticed and un- 
read at the time, was destined to mark a turning point in human 
history. This pamphlet, Marx’s Communist Manifesto, must 
be counted the crucial document in the development of Com- 
munism. His weightier work, Das Kapital, was written years 
after to justify and develop the main ideas of the Manifesto, 
but the ideas themselves already appear in this first pamphlet in 
the finished form in which they invaded history. 
The chief features of Marx’s philesophy can be briefly retold. 
Engels, in his preface to the German edition of the Manifesto 
published in 1883 declares that . 


The basic thought underlying the Manifesto is as follows: 
the methods of production and ihe organisation of social life 
inevitably arising therefrom, constitute in every historical epoch 
the foundation upon which is built the political and intellectual 
history of that epoch. - 


‘This, then, is the starting pointétonomics is the final cause 


of everything else. Property and the means of production are 
the fundamental economic factors in society and Marx sees the 


whole of history as a struggle between classes to secure control 


of these levers of power. Each ruling class, by dialectic, 
necessity, produces its opposite which is first oppressed by it 
and later destroys it, just as the middle-class destroyed the feudal. 
landowners. But the coming of industrial capitalism has made 
property not personal but social and at the same time has welded 
the propertyless majority into a coherent class which must 
by the iron laws of the competitive system become poorer 
as their masters grow richer. Moreover, since private pro- 


perty cannot provide scope for the full productivity of the new 
industrial methods, society must inevitably stagger from slump: 


to slump, plunging the workers in ever growing instability and 
misery. Meanwhile the same laws of competition reduce the 
number of masters, depress the small owners into the proletariat 
and transform the powerful capitalists into monopolists. : ana 


@ vast majority of class-conscious workers will face the : 
group controlling the huge mass of “social property ” (ie 


Capital) gathered together in the cartels and trusts. They will 
then expropriate the masters (who will use every method from 


internal violence to external war to counter the threat) and set 
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up a society in which, since property is held in common, classes 
will disappear and with classes all need for government. 

This, in barest outline, is the vast panorama of history, the 
total philosophy of life, the stirring call for revolution and the 
reassuring doctrine of its i ility that Marx unfolds in the 
few pages of his Manifesto. | It is easy to understand the fascina- 
tion it has exercised on lattr generations. In the first place, 
some of its prophecies have been fulfilled. It is difficult to pic- 
ture a more apparent fulfilment of the Marxist prophecy than 
the speed with which two great communities—Germany and 
Japan—industrialised themselves, created vast cartels and trusts, 
became involved in industrial depressions, witnessed an increas- 
ingly discontented working class and finally created dictatorship 
at home and plunged into aggressive wars abroad to find some 
way out of the impasse of class war and economic stagnation. 

Again, Marx stated no more than the truth in underlining the 
fact of class antagonism. For nearly two thousand years Europe 
has carried a contradiction at its heart—between a philosophy 
and a religion which teach that all men are brothers and an 
economic system which organises them as masters and servants, 
Marx took up one of the oldest instincts of Europe (“ When 
Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the gentleman ? ”) 
and applied it to a new emergent class—the industrial workers 
—who, as they grew in political consciousness, were bound to 
seek a justification of their place in society. 

Marx’s explanation had everything likely to appeal to a man 
of this new generation. In the first place, it was aggressively 
and stridently scientific. It dismissed contemptuously the 
idealistic strivings of Utopian socialism. It claimed to be derived 
from a cold-blooded analysis of the structure of reality, to be 
verifiable as any other experiment is verifiable—by experience, 
by the test of fact. In a society increasingly alive to the new 
achievements and possibilities of the scientific method, and in- 
creasingly indifferent to older religious and moral values, Marx 
soon found a willing audience. Nor was the appeal of Marxism 
purely scientific. It appeared to dismiss idealism and moral 
concern, but it was able to canalise them by painting the miseries 
of industrial workers and by holding out the hope that in a class- 
less society, where the state would have “ withered away,” men 
would be brothers and a Utopia as bright as any painted by the 
Utopians would dawn. 

The Marxist explanation fulfilled another fundamental human 
urge by laying the blame for everything squarely on 2 small, 
easily identifiable group of men—the monopolists. Strictly 
speaking, there is no room either for scapegoats or for moral 
indignation in the economic determinism of the Manifesto but 
every line of it breathes the vitriolic hatred which drove Marx’s 
pen, as it drove his life.’ And, last of all, the Marxist explanation 
satisfied what is perhaps the deepest of all instincts in the human 
mind—the desire to find unity within the manifold, to discover 
an explanation which explains, not simply a part, but the whole. 
If ultimately the explanation of all events can'be pursued back 
to the single ultimate reality of economic relationships, the trick 
is done. Reality is uniform. Everything is explained, To an 
age which was coming to regard the weighing and measuring 
of material things as the only source of genuine meaning, the 
discovery that the apparent realm of the spirit—réligion, 
Philosephy, thought itself—springs from measurable’ physical 
reality came to'put a crown on the materialist view of life. 

Yet it is precisely this simplicity of Marxism, these sweeping 
generalisations, this imposition of a single pattern on all reality 
that has changed it from a useful instrument to a false religion. 
Even a first reading of the Manifesto reveals a great deal of 
obvious error and nonsense. So many of the prophecies have 
been disproved+-that machinery will incredse the burden of 
labour ; that it will lead to a progressively less skilled labour 
force ; that the petty bourgeoisie will be swallowed up in the 
Proletariat ; that “the worker is becoming a pauper and 
pauperism is increasing even more vp! than population and 
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wealth.” It is surely significant that in Britain and America, 
which as the most highly developed capitalist nations ought to 
have shown the symptoms soonest, none of these predictions 
has i 5 fact been fulfilled. 

If it is objected that these are points of detail, there are still 
many failures of the broad sweep of the Marxist analysis which 
have to be explained. The Great Powers of the century 
ought, as the centres of industrialisation, to conform to the 
Marxist pattern. In Germany and Japan, the sequence has 
indeed been more or less fulfilled. In Russia, the revolution 
which should have emerged from capitalism was imposed 
on a predominantly agricultural community by the chance that, 
in a moment of military collapse, the Communist minority alone 
had sufficient self-confidence to provide a Government. And 
being a minority, they had to impose a dictatorship which, so far, 
shows no tendency whatsoever to wither away. In America and 
Britain, the most highly industrialised, the most bourgeois com- 
munities—those therefore in which the Marxist prophecy should 
have been most completely fulfilled—democratic processes have 
progressively widened the basis of society, shared more of the 
wealth with the workers, raised trade unions to the rank of Third 
Estate and developed an ever increasing distaste for any war, 
imperialist or otherwise. 

* 

It would be tempting to pursue at some length the question 
why two capitalist Powers, Germany and Japan, have behaved in 
a totally different fashion from Britain and America, and why 
Communism should have come to that community which was 
least fitted to receive it. But it is sufficient to establish the fact 
of these profound differences to discredit Marxism as a total 
explanation of reality. If the common capitalist economic struc- 
ture of these societies did in fact determine all the rest—social 
patterns, political theories, diplomatic practice—presumably 
their behaviour would be as similar as has been that of Germany 
and Japan. But clearly other factors have to be taken into 
account, among them the length and strength of their democratic 
and Christian tradition, their degree of economic lebensraum, 
their freedom from feudal survivals. Marx’s claim that 
economic structure in the last resort conditions all the rest must 
be reduced to the much more modest and self-evident claim that 
one factor influencing society is its class and economic structure 
and that one element in the dynamics of history i is the struggle 
between the classes. 

Let no one think that these distinctions are the concern only 
of academic hair splitters. Unhappily, they are the very stuff 
of modern politics. What single factor in the last two years has 
influenced history more than the growing antagonism between 
Russia and the United States ? And what more fundamental 
cause of this antagonism is to be found than the dogmatism of 
the ideologues in the Kremlin ?' Looking out on to a world they 
know only through the distorting lenses of Marxist theory, they 
see the United States, a powerful, advanced capitalist nation ; 
they immediately infer, from their Marxist definitions, that it 
must be an imperialist aggressor only biding its time to attack 
the Soviet Union. It is against all the canons of sound Marxism 
that America should be in reality profoundly pacific, profoundly 
isolationist and only to be provoked from a strict attention to 
its own affairs by actions as crass as those which Russia’s 
imaginary terrors and suspicions have inspired. There is no 


_Mmore tragic example of the triumph of ideas over reality, of 


theory over fact, of fear and dogmatism over common sense than 
the policy which the masters of Russia have pursued since 1945. 
Out of the present smouldering fears and counter-fears, a new 
imperialist conflagration may indeed burst. But what consola- 
tion will it be, to Marxist and non-Marxist alike, if the false 
prophecies of Marx become one of the main instruments in 
making one of his forebodings true—that out of the final struggle 
may Come, not a new society, but a “ common ruin of the con-. 
tending classes "7 
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The Middle Clasesd¥ 


HE preceding article in this series showed how very little 
hope there is that either of the existing two large parties 
will be able to work out the sort of consistent policy of economic 
regeneration, bold and yet balanced, that the country requires. 
They might be brought, over the years, to appreciate more 
highly than they do the strategic political position of the pro- 
fessional middle class, and to pay it court instead of flouting it 
as now. But it is almost out of the question that either of them 
should win the enduring respect of the professional man and 
woman by the policy they pursue. For both of them are tied to 
particular interests—the Labour Party imdissolubly, the Con- 
servative Party by bonds which give no present sign of loosening. 
The Labour Party is a trade union party ; the Conservative Party 
is a businessman’s party. It follows that neither of them can 
be the party of the professional middle class or can seek with 
complete impartiality the interest of the whole community. 

It cannot perhaps be taken quite for granted that the interests 
of the professionals and those of the whole community are 
identical. Indeed, they are sometimes at cross purposes, and 
it is not unknown for a particular professional group both to 
organise itself against the community and even to go on strike. 
But this does not happen very often, and there are three good 
reasons for believing that the professional class can, on the 
whole, be better trusted with the national interest than either 
the trade unions or the business man. The first reason is pre- 
cisely that they are in the middle and unlikely to run to ex- 
tremes. The second reason is that they are, or at least ought 
to be, better at the clear thinking that was set up in the pre- 
ceding article as one of the two main requirements of a sound 
policy. This is not by any means always so; the very intel- 
lectualism of the educated man makes him prone to prefer logic 
to common sense, often with bad results. The phenomenon of 
the trahison des clercs is not unknown. But on the whole his 
record for distinguishing the essential facts from the mass of 
irrelevant data, and for keeping his emotions under control, is, 
as it ought to be, better than that of the other classes. And 
thirdly, the professional man is—or, again, ought to be—in a 
better position to show the moral courage that is the second 
main requirement. The particular interests of the professions, 
though they exist, are far more closely identified with those of 
the community, or at least far less likely to obstruct them. It 
is possible for doctors to go on strike over a particular issue. 
But it is hardly possible for doctors or accountants or even 
lawyers to flourish except when the whole community flourishes. 
A particular business firm, and even a particular trade union, 
can hold the community to ransom ; a single profession—and 
even more so the whole professional class—cannot do anything 
of the sort. Individually, the professional man has more re- 
sources than the wage-carner and can therefore more easily take 
the long view. But he is rarely encumbered with great pos- 
sessions and does not therefore suffer from the retentive timidity 
of so many property owners, 

These arguments are unlikely to convince either the trade 
unionist or the business capitalist. But it is the contention of 
these articles that the professional class has something special 
to offer to the political life of the British community and that 
its efforts to do so are at present frustrated by the shape and 
structure of the party system. The question to which this.con- 
cluding article has to address itself is what the professional 


middle class can do about it. One obvious recourse is that the 


managers, the professionals, the salariat should rally wholesale 


Third Party or No Party? 


(By a Correspondent) . . 
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to the Liberal Party, whose tenets are at ail events 
with the necessary policy discussed in earlier articles. It is gp 
attractive idea, and has elicited an impressive display of perti- 
nacious hard work and courageous defiance of misfortune on the 
part of Liberal supporters. But it has become depressingly 
clear how ineffective such a course is likely to be. Only in very 
small degree is this the fault of the Liberal Party’s own defects. 
though it has to be said in all candour that its inability to shake 
off its old Whig wing is a handicap for any party that wishes % 
face the twentieth century in a spirit of scientific foresight. «/ 
The real trouble is to decide in what circumstances any third 
party can be expected to do more good than harm to the cause 
it champions. There is only one example in British politi¢g] 
history of a small third party gradually displacing one of the 
major parties—and that one exception was not in the middle 
and it had the funds and the membership of the trade unions 
behind it. The traditional way in which new political groupings 
occur is by splits among the leaders of the existing partics—the 
Peelites, or the Liberal Unionists. One can indeed imagine’s 
simultaneous split in both Labour and Conservative ranks, a 
breakaway of liberals without the capital letter, inspired by the 
old passion for freedom and by a new and equally powerful 
determination to put efficiency and hard thinking before pro 
tection and prejudice ; a rally of the Free British, so to speak, 
to which the Gallant Liberal remnant would gladly adhere. One 
can imagine ; it is, after all, good clean fun. But short of this 
most improbable consummation the prospects for a new Centre 
Party are nil. The difficulty of any new party, under the British 
voting system, is to persuade voters that it is worth while casting 
what will almost certainly, for many succeeding elections, bea 
wasted vote. Apart from the ordinary human reluctance to get 
laughed at for supporting an organisation of inveterate deposit 
losers, there militates against it the quite reasonable desire 
apply one’s weight where it will count in pushing events, if not 
in just the direction which one likes, at least away from that 
which one loathes. Few of the stalwarts who launched’ the 
Labour Party lived to see it come to power. If the country 
is to wait a generation to be saved by a new Centre Party,it 
may well be past saving. wo 
Nor is this negative consideration the only one weighing 
against a third party—whether Liberal or other. There is also 
the very positive disadvantage that liberal opinion, attached to 
a third party and labelled with its name, actually gets much 
less consideration when the major parties are framing théit 
policies and choosing their candidates than if it were freely 
“ floating.” Why, say the party managers in effect, worry about 
these people who would not vote for us if we spoke with the 
tongues of men and of angels? Up for auction in each com 
Stituency, the liberal vote is worth cultivating ; enrolled undér 


its own party banner, it is plainly marked in their eyes as valle 


less and negligible. Below a certain proportion of established 


voting strength, a level beneath which the Liberal Party has 


unmistakably sunk and which any new party might take a life- 
time to attain, autonomy is sterility. This is not to say 
the professional and managerial class must toe the party line‘ 
pain of political impotence. It has a much more positive and 
hopeful task. hat task falls into three parts: first, 
framing of a standard by which policy should be j ’ 
resolute setting in order of its own ideas ; next, the propa 

of those standards and the building up of a body of intellige 
coherent and disinterested public opinion ; and finally, 
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bringing to bear of that opinion, through every organ of political 
action, on the policy-makers of the parties themselves. The 
totalitarians, abhorring the party system, formed the Party to 
end all parties ; the professional class, which has: such good 
reason to abhor the influence of vested interests, must form the 
pressure group to end all pressure groups. 

It is not difficult to sketch this three-fold programme, But 
it would be very difficult to carry it out. The formulation of a 
policy should not be an impossible task ; there is already an 
impressive body of agreed opinion which only awaits the pen 
and the voice of a prophet to take on the guise of a rounded 
body of doctrine. But the creation of a body of. voters who 
would act together, without being a party of their own, is always 


_ NOTES OF 


Whatever views may be held of the proposed National Health 
Service in general and the points at issue between the British 
Medical Association and Mr Bevan in particular, one thing is 
certain: the results of the doctors’ plebiscite are a remarkable 
professional demonstration against Mr Bevan and the Labour 
Government. The size of the vote is itself telling, and is a com- 
plete answer to Mr Bevan’s attempt to discredit the plebiscite in 
advance by his insinuation of intimidation because the ballot 
papers had to be signed. As many as 82 per cent of the doctors 
to whom plebiscite forms were sent—and this includes all doctors 
on the register—voted. The only class from whom a poor return 
was obtained was the small group of alien doctors who are on the 
wartime temporary register. 

Every doctor was asked to say whether he approved of the 
National Health Service Act in its present form or not. Dis- 
approval was expressed by 40,814, and approval by 4,735; or, if 
the vote of Service doctors is excluded because it is not yet com- 
plete, 38,534 disapproved and 4,479 approved. Most interesting 
in this section of the plebiscite is the attitude of the doctors in 
full-time public service; including Government service and local 
authority service. Six out of every seven doctors in Government 
service (634, against 127) expressed disapproval ; doctors working 


full time in local authority hospitals voted against the Act by . 


1,984 votes to 391 ; and doctors working full time in the public 
health service voted against it by 1,928 votes to 316. 

Consultants and specialists, general practitioners, and doctors 
working whole time in voluntary hospitals were also asked to state 
whether they intend to join the health service in its present 
form or not, Consultants and specialists declared that they would 
not join it by 5,069 votes to 971, and general practitioners— 
principals and assistants—by 17,037 votes to 2,500. Those work- 
ing whole time in voluntary hospitals, who, like general prac- 
titioner assistants, are predominantly young men, either newly 
qualified or working on ex-Servicemen’s training grants, stated 
that they do not intend to join the service by 3,234 votes to 613. 
(Full ei are given in this week’s Records and Statistics Supple- 
ment. 

In fact, from whatever angle the vote is regarded, the result is 
a big majority against the Government. Youth and crabbed age, 
Serviceman and civilian, salaried and non-salaried, public and 
private. practitioner, specialist . amd general _practitioner—all 
have decided, by a large. majority, to. put _ professional 
solidarity first. This is a fact which Mr Bevan cannot 
ignore. He may expect—and he may be right—that when. the 
time comes far more doctors will join his service than at present 
Say they intend to, But he cannot shut his eyes to the fact. that 
his attitude has. antagonised virtually a whole profession. There 
should also be some t-searching at BMA House.. The BMA 
has secured far more than the large majority it wanted to justify 
its continued opposition to the service. But its leaders should 
ask themselves exactly what the ia to gain by it. They have 
won an overwhelming victory, but it does not mean that they 
have the support of the public at large. On what has come to 
be a political issue it is the public which should have the deciding 
vote. 

* * * 


Electoral R rm, Bill. 


The. chief interest: in the second. reading , debate of. the 
Representation of the People , Bill in; the. House, of Commons 
centred on the passage of .arms, between Me | and the 
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a difficult.task, and particularly so when it concerns a class: of, 
people who, by definition, think for themselves. It has ‘been 
done before, and successfully, by the Anti-Corn Law League, 
though the front of attack was then much narrower. 

Perhaps a Cobden could do it again. But in waiting for his 
appearance, there is one thing that the professional middle class . 
can do for itself. It cam recognise its own existence, and its 
own importance, and the unique contribution that it can make 
to the community—a contribution without which the great 
twentieth-century experiment of combining individual freedom 
with an exertion of deliberate control over the economic environ- 
ment in which the individual lives will certainly fail. 

(Coneluded.) 


THE WEEK 


Prime Minister. Mr Churchill charged the Government with 
a breach of faith in not adhering to the agreement reached by 
the Speaker’s conference in 1944, which included neither the 
abolition of the business vote, nor of the. university. seats, 
nor of the constituency of the City of London, against 
which the City itself in the person of two sheriffs lodged an 
official petition. Mr Attlee repudiated this charge on the ground 
that the agreement reached by the conference dealt only with 
legislation to be introduced in that Parliament and could not, 
therefore, be held to bind a future government to any. particular 
legislation. 

Now even granting the Government the benefit of the doubt— 
and there would appear to be some doubt as to the exact nature 
of the bargain, if any, struck between the parties in 1944—the 
fact remains that in introducing these changes the Government 
has transgressed what may now rightly be considered an un- 
written law of constitutional procedure, a matter of far greater 
importance than the doctrinaire maintenance of the ract 
principle of one man one vote, which is today accepted by all 
parties as a general rule. And the very fact that Mr Churchill 
has refused to bind the Conservative Party to the acceptance of 
the abolition of the City of London and university con- 
stituencies is in itself a proof of the unsatisfactory nature 
of this type of constitutional tinkering. Nor can any urgent 
public demand be alleged as an .excuse to justify the levity of 
this procedure. It is true that the business vote has become an 
anachronism, and if the Government had confined itself to. the 
abolition of this, the most conspicuous form of plural voting, it 
would have been difficult to raise any very strong objection. 


But the abolition of the university seats disquieted a large - 


and representative body of opinion representing almost 
all except extreme party views. Even some Labour members 
like Mr Skeffington-Lodge appear to have their doubts. 
Arid though the granting of a special franchise to the holder 
of a BA degree might be a little difficult to defend on purely 
theoretical grounds, this fact cannot be made to excuse the wan- 
ton destruction of an institution which does in fact contribute 
an element of independence to our Parliamentary representation, 
the absence of which will be increasingly missed. But indepen- 
dence, as Mr Dalton pointed out, is just what the Labour Party 
dislikes. And Mr Woodburn let the cat out of the bag in his 
monstrous description of the university seats as Conservative 
pocket boroughs. It is revealing to learn from a Minister’s lips 
the real motives of the Government’s action, 


* * * 


Mr Churchill’s Valentine 


Mr Churchill’s political broadcast last Saturday (St. Valen- 
tine’s Day) should have put an end to the loose rumours which 
have been floating about in certain quarters of the formation 
of another coalition in the near future. Though the shriller tones 
of party polemics were very largely excluded from his dis- 
course; in view of the critical time through which the nation is 
passing, the leader of the Opposition left no doubt about his 
eagerness to face a general election. It was, however, difficult to 
discérn any constructive elements of national leadership in his 
criticism of the Government’s policy, which followed rather dis- 
tressingly conventional lines, and the accusation that they had 
slushed away the American loan, and given or lent £750 million 
to other countries in the. last: two years was hardly: very con- 
vincing. The Government have indeed. made mistakes enough 
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in the economic field, but it is doubtful whether a Conservative 
government would have spent its dollars at all differently, and 
the breakdown of the attempt to maintain the convertibility of 
sterling cannot be attributed in any measurable degree to party 
policy. He was on much firmer ground when he asked the 
Government, as a token to national unity, to abandon’ the 
nationalisation of the steel industry, which at the moment has 
succeeded in producing, in spite of the political uncertainties 
surrounding its status, a record output. 

There was another point, too, in which the sympathy. of all fair- 
minded people must have been with him—namely, his protest 
against the self-righteous attempt by the Labour Party to boycott 
the conference on Western Union at The Hague. The origin of 
this conference, which has been called by private persons and is 
therefore quite unofficial, was provided by Mr Churchill’s 
Ziirich speech and the attempt of the Labour Party to boycott it 
is a singularly unworthy piece of Pecksniffian politics. The cause 
of Western Union is not a party matter. The preservation of 
what remains of western civilisation to-day needs such-a measure 
of good will and co-operation on the part of so many previously 
conflicting elements that the “holier-than-thou” attitude taken 
up by the Labour Party, reeking as it does of a kind of spiritual 
totalitarianism, is made to look particularly disgusting. Why 
should not members of the Labour Party in their private capacity 
meet in discussion with those whose ideological bias may be 
profoundly different ? For unless there can be agreement which 
cuts across political ideologies the cause of Western Union is hope- 
less from the start. 


* * * 


The London Talks 


The success of an international conference depends upon 
the presence or absence of a few fundamental conditions—that 
the objective of the conference should be clear, that there should 
exist a reasonable area of agreement and at the same time a 
reasonable possibility of compromise, and above all that an 
atmosphere of confidence and goodwill should reign between 
the delegations. There are other conditions—but these are 
the most important and incidentally they explain why so few 
international conferences have been really successful. 

Judged by these criteria the talks on Western Germany between 
Britain, the United States and France which begin in London on 
Monday are not starting in the most favourable of atmospheres. 
The object of the conference is rather vague—to bring France 
into closer contact with Anglo-American policy in Western 
Germany, but nobody is clear whether this means simply explain- 
ing to the French what has already been done or of securing 
France’s collaboration in what has to be done in the future. The 
talks held last year on the revised level of German industry 
turned out to be no more than an occasion for telling France the 
scope of the previously decided Anglo-American policy. No 
modifications were made to meet French objections—and the 
French went back to Paris rather more frustrated and angry 
than they were when they left for London. 

The area of agreement is also uncertain. It is true that. the 
French have moved far from the intransigent attitude of eighteen 
months ago. They no longer demand a separate Rhine-Ruhr 
state. They no longer demand a minimum level of German 
industry. In principle they are more ready to consider fusing 
their zone with Bizonia—especially since the establishment of an 
autonomous Saar has turned the rest of the French zone into an 
economic liability. But they are not ready, without substantial 
concessions, to accept the Anglo-American pressure towards 
economic centralisation and the consequent weakening—as they 
see it—of the federal idea. On the British side, meanwhile, 
the area of agreement has been sharply lessened in the last 
week by Russ.an readiness to discuss currency reform for all 
Germany. It is difficult to see how discussions on this topic can 
be carried on, let alone successfully concluded without accepting 
a measure of centralised economic management for all the zones. 
In which case, the French may retreat to their earlier opposition. 
‘ In any case, whether the Berlin talks on currency reform go 
forward or not, the French will demand some substantial con- 
cessions before they either accept the Frankfurt Council or 
agree to bring in their zone. The chief of these is international 
control of the Ruhr. But on this point the British and the 
‘Americans have not settled their policy and feel no compulsion 
to make their minds up now. . 
' And this fact is one of a web of past policies and present 
differences that create an undercurrent of suspicion and distrust 
im French minds. In the ci there is at least a chance 


| ircumstances, 
that the second London talks will end as negatively as the first. 
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Berlin Before Brussels ? | 


If all the obstacles to understanding likely te appear du 
the London talks are considered together, they add up to: 
fact: the Americans and the British are considering 
policy alone, whereas France is eager to consider the problem 
Germany in its relation to Western Europe. ‘This point is mog. 
clearly illustrated by the question whether or nor the 
Union should be invited on equal terms to consider the future of 
Western Germany. If the question is considered solely from the. 
angle of German policy, the nations of Benelux have no formal 
right. They are not a responsible occupying Power, They have. 
not been members of the quadripartite control commission. 
are not Great Powers. Above all, if the aim is still to secure agree. 
ment with the Russians, the inclusion of outside Powers is inady 
missible since Russia allows only occupying Powers 10 ‘take 
decisions on Germany. : oe 

If, however, the first aim of Anglo-American policy is to create 
an integrated Western Europe in which Western Germany cay 
play its part, the attitude of the Benelux Union is vital. Belgium 
and Luxemburg, as the most prosperous nations in Western 
Europe, have a weight and a prestige quite out of keeping with any 
attempt to relegate them to the rank of minor powers. Indeed. 
the Benelux Union is the third most powerful trading area in the 
world. The Union also has vital economic interests in Wester 
Germany—the individual holdings of Benelux firms and a general: 
dependence upon revived German. prosperity. vs 

The issue is clear, If the British and the Americans are, 
primarily concerned in keeping Western Germany: within the old) 
orbit of Potsdam and in securing agreement with the Russiansp 
they will exclude the Benelux Union. If the creation of a strong: 
integrated Western Europe is their aim, they must relate Westerm 
Germany and the Ruhr to that aim and secure the closest and 
most cordial co-operation of the Benelux Union—without which 
there can be no “ Western Association.” At the moment, Mri 
Bevin in particular is behaving as though Berlin were more 
important than Brussels. If so, one thing is certain—that» his 
priorities are wrong. L 2 ek, 

x . 


M. Bidault States His Policy ad 


It was a little hard on M. Bidault that he was preceded in 
last Friday’s foreign affairs debate in the Assembly by two 
speakers who quoted from Richelieu and other French foreigi 
ministers of the past. France is not strong enough to pursue 
Richelieu’s German policy and, on present form, M. Bidault 
will have little opportunity of trying to emulate M. Delcassé, who 
declared in 1907: “I took Russia’s great hand in mine and 
myself placed it in the hand of England.” Instead, in a tactful 
but firm speech, he staked the French claim to leadership if 
any move towards European unity, damned the Russians with 
faint mention, proclaimed boldly his faith in the Marshall Plaw 
and paid Britain some pretty compliments. These aroused mudi 
applause, of which M. Bidavit took advantage to warn the 
Assembly that he could not say at that moment whether the 
British part in European economic collaboration “would take 
shape in the concrete form that we hope for and envisage”* 
This was accompanied by a reminder that the Franco-Italian 
customs union negotiations were still the most concrete thing that 
had emerged from the warm pledges of the Paris conference. - 

On Germany he gave fair warning to London and Washington 
of the brief given to M. Massigli for the talks which begin om 
Monday. The German nightmare must be stopped. To settle 
the “problems of security” it was not enough “to cover paper 
with texts instituting insufficient controls, which experience has 
shown to be precarious because those who guarantee them gfow 
weary.” France does not want “guarantees for a period in which 
they are superfluous,” but “something new which will last and 
which can live.” So far these are the words of any Frend 
foreign minister of the last thirty years. But M. Bidault, not for 
the first time, went very much further. He said France was not 
opposed to the economic recovery of Germany, and declared the 
the only solution to the German problem “is the integrati 
of peaceful Germany in a united Europe,” with the Ge 
co-operating instead of dominating. And by that he meant abo 
all a guarantee that the Ruhr should work with, for, and 


* * * 


Sending a Cruiser 
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on the first occasion its arrival at the head of the Persian Gulf 
Tine the Anglo-Iranian oil crisis in: July, 1946, played. its part 
in moderating Russian-inspited actions. his time Mr Bevin has 
had to send a cruiser to counter the bellicose tub-thumping of 
Argentina and Chile. .H.M.S. Nigeria has sailed from Simonstown 
to thrust its impressive bulk into the ugly mélée of naval exercises, 
explorations and diplomatic card-leaving which has developed out 
of this year’s Onsen We Antarctic. Though numericall 
outnumbered by the .Argentine and Chilean forces, H.M 
Nigeria’s twelve 6-in. guns should serve. tO exert the traditional 
influence of “ showing the flag.” 

Mr McNeil’s statement in the House of Commons last t Monday 
made it clear that Britain would no longer tolerate the “ ostenta- 
tieus demonstrations ” which have been place on and off 
British territory. The Governor of the Falkland Islands is now 
to have the naval support necessary to uphold his authority. 
Reactions in Buenos Aires and Santiago have not yet shown a 
more conciliatory attitude, but, although a_party of Royal Marines 
embarked in H.M.S. Nigeria before sailing, it seems unlikely that 
they will be used for anything more strenuous than serving cock- 
tails in the captain’s cabin to President Videla, who has temporarily 
established himself in an outpost with the very un-Chilean name 
of Greenwich Island. 

However childish it might seem to quarrel over the waste lands 
of the Antarctic, the British Government was right to assert: its 
power, even at a time when the Argentine Navy is—on paper— 
larger than the British Home Fleet. To have surrendered meekly 
to the unreasonable demands of the South American republics, 
presented in such a manner, was impossible. Quite oe 
Britain has repeatedly said that it would abide by the 
decision of the International Court of Justice. Argentina 
and Chile, obviously unsure of their claims, have as 
repeatedly refused. The United States has so far main- 
tained strictly the policy of admitting no country’s rights to the 
Antarctic ; but if Argentina and Chile invoke the Rio Treaty, 
which included the Falkland Islands Dependencies in the pan- 
American “security zone,” the United States might find itself 
being asked to break off economic and diplomatic relations with 
Britain. Such a ludicrous climax to some very childish behaviour 
has only to be thought of to be dismissed—as Mr Marshall has 
already dismissed it. Deprived of United States support, 
Argentina and Chile would be well advised to agree to submit 
their claims to the International Court of Justice. 


* * * 
Holiday Trains 


It appears that the addition of an extra eight million tons to 
the national coal budget has gone to the Government’s head— 
and this in spite of the fact that weekly output has been less en- 
couraging since January ist. There is no other explanation of 
the decision announced last week to restore the holiday train 
services this summer. It is true that the consumption of coal 
en holiday trains is not enormous, but if it was worth saving 
10,000 tons of coal a week last year, it is at least as important to 
do so this year, and the Government is very much to blame for 
giving any countenance to those who talk as if the shortage 
of coal was a thing of the past. 

Industry has, indeed, had sufficient coal to keep going smoothly 
this winter, and the domestic consumer, thanks to the seaenoe: A 
nary clemency of the weather, has not had to shiver over an empty 
grate, but the demand for exports should command overriding 

lority over any improvement in the amenities of life at home. 

Or, as the recent negotiations with Argentina and Denmark have 
dearly shown, exports of coal are today the easiest nee of earning 
the money needed to buy food—to say nothing of the commitments 
which the Government has undertaken under the Marshall Plan 
or of the appalling diminution in Britain’s. prestige abroad 
due to its failure to export this commodity. While Sir Stafford 
Cripps has been trying to bring home to the public the real mean- 
ing of national bankruptcy, it is scandalous that Mr Barnes 
should be squandering on amusement one of the country’s all too 
few remaining assets. 

Can it be that he is indulging in some special offerings on the 
altar of transport nationalisation ? Such action would be both 
wanton and dishonest. ‘The nationalisation of the railways must 
be tested honestly on its merits: if coal can be used to buy essen- 


te doe i he srcare Commission get down to the real job of 
Co-ordination which admittedly has none of the facile attractions 
of extra sports facilities. 49) SIOI9S 
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Salaries in Public Boards — , 


The Prime Minister published a very interesting table of 
salaries of members of public boards in answer to a parliamentary 
question this week. Since a great deal of controversy has been 
going on about this subject, particularly with reference to ‘the 
salaries of heads of Government Departments, it is extremely 
useful to have these details of ‘pay and expense allowances given 
against the names of all the members of the main central and 
area boards which run national commercial undertakings. ‘These 
include the air lines, the National Coal Board, the British Elec- 
tricity Authority and its area boards, the "British Transport 
Commission and its Executives, the Steel Board, and a number of 
lesser Boards. 





4 Expense Allowance* 
Airway Corporati f. £ 
& Cette MRI, nw nn deco na 0 oon cori 7, 1,000 
BE.AC. eo Te ckiids decktsesae 6,500 1,000 
Py sept 5% oe Rcsbiteglon 6,000 500 
Board of Cable and Wireless ? 
INNS wg tireB iene ccadhsspbVatin 2,500 350 
National — Board 
Ci FSS CS ahs cctedavrs teoaie 8,500 18,000 te be allocated 
Membe rs nS (ful. WINE cs casenneseueeneon 5,000 among all members 
Colonial Development Corporation 
TN a 5,000 
Members (part-time) .........0eseee. 500 
British Electricity Authority— 
s 
CME ORS oes es Gre Bins cae 8,500 2,500 to be allocated 
Members Dentin Daleks Geddaba 3,500 between all 
o CELINE) acd ie vp ndedcnes 1,000 menmabers 
Area Boards o 
CON Ci ga. caviks cacieeiseicee, 4,000 ee more than {1,500 
BRINN ike dn6s bccn ecewedas ndeand 750 for each 
Stcel Board 
Chai SEEM Ei teoes oPa.d ok 2 tsp ore 5,000 to be allocated 
Members (part-time) -...<...0..0000. a 
of Board 
— eeeient Commission 
é 
nivaash savidrpet ye gues bss tdacs 4,000 to be allocated 
Members (whole-time) ........-.... metabers 
* (part-time) . ...c0+--soniee of the Commission 
semen deddotinth ore? Under consideration 
ip (part-time)... 0.8 css ees 





a These sums 2s exclude (a) ‘Overseas visits ; (b) Special large. scale “entertainmeat ; ; neat; (@) Car Cat 
and chauffeur. 


The aa is that the members of boards are paid their rate 
in the open market. Hence the very. considerable diversity of 
salaries among the chairmen of the various boards, The top 
salaries for three public corporations is £8,500: the ordinary 
full-time member gets £5,000 in the larger boards and £3,500 in 
the small ones. In no case would these ordinary members be 
bearing anything like the responsibilities of the head of a major 
Government Department who receives £3,500. Once, however, 
havirig set the precedents for salaries at these high levels it is 
difficult to see how they can ever be reduced: new candidates 
will demand the old rates. Dead uniformity has, however, been 
avoided, and the expense allowances, though lavish by the standard 
of the civil service, are perhaps reasonable compared to business 
practice, 

* * * 


Self-Denial in Advertising 


The Federation of British Industries has completed its pro- 
posals to reduce the advertising of luxury goods and goods in 
short supply. In announcing them to the trade, it pointed out 
that their importance 

is not limited to finding a substitute for a tax. It weclo sre sutions! 
need is to involve fresh legislation, the road to economic recovery 
will be slow indeed. The business world has an °by volun of 
provi that national objectives can. be . attained voluntary 
methods. 
And it is true that the plan, if the. trading interests concerned 
carry it out doyally, promises « to demonstrate that short-term 
economic requirements of this kind can sometimes be better 
served by voluntary methods. than by freak fiscal devices. The 
plan is an attempt by industry fo.serve the purpose which was to 
-haye been covered by the proposal in the Autumn Budget re 
the allowability of advertising expenditure for income-tax p 
When Sir’ ‘Cripps was persuaded to withdraw use, 
Lectin cette anon eeeRine cocece conauniasaeon 
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‘The commuttee has completed its’ work; its plan seems seund ; 
and Sir Stafford has told the FBI that he considers it “ workman- 
like” and is prepared to give it a year’s trial. All that remains 
to be seen is how closely the business world will co-operate. 
The plan is not on such a scale as.to upset the existing 
economics of advertising. In the first place, it refers only to 
advertising of certain classes of goods: rationed consumer goods, 
fuel; drink, tobacco, and articles subject to purchase tax at the 
higher rates.. Firms which spend less than 500 a year in 
advertising goods of these kinds will. be left isturbed. Adver- 
tisets who spend more are being asked to reduce their spending 
by 15 per cent, though they need. not reduce it below £2,500. 
Exceptions for new advertisers and for those whose expenditure 
has been limited by special reasons in the recent past are pro- 
vided in a sensible mannér. The general sentiments incorporated 
in the plan are not the least important part of it. Advertisers are 
asked to undertake to observe the spirit as well as the letter of 
the scheme—and the spirit is “to refrain from increasing infla- 
tionary pressure of demand for scarce or rationed godds and 
services, and where possible to encourage the attainment of the 
country’s export and production objectives.” Forms of reply to 
embody these undertakings have been sent to trade associations 
by the FBI, and will eventually reach the individual advertiser. 
Controllers of advertising space are being similarly invited to 


endorse the plan in writing. On this matter the FBI has done an 
efficient job. 
* . . 


Commonwealth Consultation 


On Tuesday the House of Lords, at the instigation of Lord 
Bruce of Melbourne, had an excellent debate on the question of 
consultation within the Commonwealth. Drawing upon his own 
experience as Prime Minister of Australia and Australian High 
Commissioner in London, Lord Bruce doubted whether co-opera- 
tion between the Dominions and Great Britain is as thorough as 
after-dinner speakers like to claim. He pointed out that inter- 
change of information, however. perfect, is not the same thing as 
an exchange of views, developed in time to ensure real integration 
and mutual understanding of national policies. “I can say from 
bitter experience,” he declared, “ how impossible it is to get any 
official indication of the United Kingdom’s policy on any great 
question during the formative period when that policy is being 
created.” Lord Bruce has hit on a sore point, and may well have 
made Mr Bevin wince. For consultation with the Dominions has 
been far from adequate during the gestation of his new policy in 
Europe. 

Lord Bruce advocates a revised version of the Curtin plan of 
1943, which called for a Council of the British Nations, with a 
permanent secretariat to replace the Imperial Conference. The 
plenary sessions, held where most convenient, would summon 
together the Prime Ministers of the self-governing nations ; its 
special sessions would deal with specific problems of co-operation, 
and an ordinary monthly session would meet in London, with the 
Dominion High Commissioners and the British Prime Minister 
as permanent members. 

Ofher speakers were obviously unwilling to give more than 
qualified support to a project which might revive in minds overseas 
the old spectre of Joe Chamberlain. They argued that there are 
few subjects, except imiminent war or the kind of economic 
collapse which produced the Ottawa agreement, that interest the 
Commonwealth as a whole ; they favoured therefore regional co- 
operation, with Britain as an interested participant in each group. 
Lord Addison was anxious lest the existing structure of co- 
operation should be damaged by formalising the arrangements, a 
venerable point of view which has been echoed with remarkable 
alacrity by General Smuts. 
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There ‘is one solution worth canvassing. If consultation ¥§ ify, 
ect at the stage wiere policy is being thoughr oot, ar tt 
‘Office and Treasury will not yield up their er 
transmission to the Dominion representatives, a strong casé’ 
be made for giving the Prime Minister charge of the busin 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. With competent ‘unden 
secretaries, it is not an exacting administrative office, and it would 
give the High Commissioners direct access to the fount of 
policy without necessitating new constitutional mach Lea 
Moreover, the suggested Council of British Nations would jp 
represent only a fragment of a Commonwealth which include 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. ‘The next few years will sho 
whether the idea of Commonwealth, implying a high degree ¢ 
confidence between nations and the outlawry of force as a weape 
of negotiation between them, can be applied only to nations Brey 
in the British tradition, or whether it has a more general validity. 
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* * * FE 


. Lone 
The Real Ag¢ressor in India eat 


In the eyes of the world at large the struggle in Kashmir, 
which has led to the Indian appeal to the Security Council, is 
essentially a conflict between India and Pakistan. All ‘who 
are maliciously inclined towards the British Commonwealth 
watch with satisfaction the spectacle of the other members of 
that association vainly trying to compose the quarrel between 
two Dominions. In reality, however, the situation is somewhat 
different. Although Pakistan cannot escape the responsibility 
for allowing armed bands to pass through its territory ‘into 
Kashmift, and may have given them positive aid and encourage- 
ment, nevertheless, these raiders have come from the tribal terri- 
tories in the North-West Frontier, which are outside Pakistan 
itself and which are potential sources of danger to Pakistan as well 
as to India. ah 

The old djinn of Pathan tribal lawlessness has put its head 
out of the bottle in which the British Raj with great difficulty 
confined it, and it is in the long run in the interest of all plain- 
dwellers east of the Indus, Hindu and Moslem alike, to ‘push 
it back again. It is open to Pakistan at any time to repudiate 
the Pathan adventure, which it has never officially recognised, 
and to order all armed tribesmen on its territory back into their 
own tribal areas; such bold action might involve Pakistan in 
immediate local trouble, but would be likely on a longer view 
to improve Pakistan’s internal stability and international stand- 
ing. Moreover, by taking a firm line with the raiders, Paki 
would put itself right with the Commonwealth and create at 
once Commonwealth solidarity in common defence; for from 
the moment Pakistan positively opposes the raiders, two 
Dominions would stand together under external attack, and 
would have the right to expect full support from other members 
of the Commonwealth against an invader. What is now needed 
is not a judgment on Pakistan’s past actions or inactions, not 
even a scheme for settlement in Kashmir, but action by Pakistan 
to put a stop to the Pathan campaign in Kashmir. A 

Mr Jinnah would no doubt object that this would merely leave 
Moslem Kashmir at the mercy of the Dogras and the Indian 
troops now in the country, and would destroy Pakistan’s = 
of obtaining the accession of Kashmir or any part of it. | 
no proposals for settlement are likely to be accepted by India 
while the fighting continues; India feels itself the aggrieved 
party, and is more and more resentful at what is regarded in 
Delhi as a denial of justice due to British efforts at conciliati 
at Lake Success. Pakistan must make a positive contribution 
restore the goodwill which is essential for reaching an equitable 
agreement on Kashmir, and should not doubt thar the good 
offices of all members of the Commonwealth would be used to 
ensure a fair deal now and later. . 


ee 
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Mr Jinnah in Baluchistan oe 


_, ,» Mr. Jinnah is certainly not unaware of the. many pro pi) 
which have fallen 10 Pakistan as heir.to the old North 


Frontier of a united India, He is anxious to preserve as far. 
he can, the structure of law, order and strategic 
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crucial position in relation to Pakistats;’ Afghanistan and Iran is 
given’ on page 307.) 

Kalat has ‘now come into the news with a bpecencisiat progress 
of Mr Jinnah into Baluchistan. His object was to tell the 
Baluchis that they are under his “ special care” and to bid for 
the accession of Kalat to Pakistan. So far the Khan has avoided 
giving a definite reply, and has asked for “time to consult his 
Houses of Parliament,” by which is meant the subordinate chiefs 
of the Khanate. 

The poverty of the Khanate, which consists mostly of 
mountains and deserts, provides strong arguments for accession ; 
on the other hand, what has happened in India is not likely to en- 
courage the idea to a state so addicted to independence as Kalat. 
There the Indian Government has just taken over by decree the 
administration of Alwar and Bharatpur, on account of support al- 
leged to have been given in their tenritories to the organisation 
alleged to have planned the murder of Gandhi. It remains to be 
seen whether Mr Jinnah has been able to convince the Khan that 
accession is a good bargain, or whether the map will now have 
to show on the northern coast of the Arabian Sea a large and 
vulnerable area subject to no internationally recognised 
sovereignty. 

* * * 


The Party Melodic Line 

The word has gone forth from Moscow. Shostakovitch and 
Prokofiev are convicted of “journalistic perversions” and “ anti- 
democratic tendencies” and will now presumably follow the 
humourist Tostchenko and the historian Varga into obscure 
silence. There may be an alternative open to them. Positive in- 
struction has accompanied condemnation, a demand that music 
shall sing a democratically comprehensible tune ; and the censured 
composers may work their passage home to respectability by an 
adequate output of hummable melodies, such as My Little Grey 
Home in the Urals, After the Purge was Over, the War March of 
the NKVD, and the Harmonious Stakhanovite—finally demon- 
strating their political soundness with a Marxist version of Gott 
Straf Englanc. One’s heart goes out to them. Imagine Mr Dylan 
Thomas, convicted of unintelligible cacophony, forced to redeem 
himself by a reversion to the style of Lord Tennyson or—since 
democratic appeal is to be the supreme test— Miss Wilhelmina 
Stitch. Conceive Mr T. S. Eliot offering as his neck-verse a new 
Absent-Minded Beggar. One would not put it past Picasso to get 
a lot of quiet fun out of his penitential Monarch of the Glen, and 
Sartre might contrive to slip an existentialist message, under the 
censor’s nose, into a modern Silver King. But “Oh, what labour! 
Qh Prince, what pain! 

This lamentable business, however, may yield good in the long 
run. It indicates to. the Western world a hitherto unnoticed 
channel of access to Russian public opinion, The crime of 
Shostakovitch and his fellow-sinners was that they were 
Westernisers, corrupted by the approval and applause of the 
Fascist beasts who read the New Statesman and frequent Carnegie 
Hall. The praise of the Western critic spells professional death. to 
its object. Well and good. Let the Foreign Office brief the critics, 
and let them do their. stuff. Let them ecstatically analyse the 
Oratorical cadences of Mr Zhdanov, and prostrate themselves 
before the monolithic magnificence of Mr Molotov’s Ewiges Nein. 
Let them demand for Mr Gromyko a pedestal in Trafalgar Square, 
and public celebrations on the birthday (if discoverable) of the 
news editor of Moscow Radio. The public, once aware of its réle, 
will surely back them up, directing a barrage of fan-mail on the 
selected targets, and offering large sums by advertisement for any 
available locks of Mr Molotov’s hair. “Who ‘can doubt the result : ? 
One can at least be certain that the Russians,will not retaliate by 
sending a mission, on behalf ‘of 
purchase of a steady supply of 
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University Grants ve i ade 

Oxford University managed to step into quite a patch of 
limelight last week by the assertion: that i lopment — 
will have to be remodelled because of “ sut l 
the amounts to be received from 
mittee.” In actual fact no reducti 
made: all that has happened is that 
approved in the first’ place the fir t 
asked for by the university. here 
argument about how far Oxford ove 
but there is good season for thinking | 
Over ambitious, and assumed much too readily that the G 
ment would foot any bill it put forward. No one should, ther 
fore, conclude from this incident that there has bee iny cha 
in Government. policy. towards. the universities..The total sum 
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for recurrent grants remains unchanged: ‘it is only tie allocations 
between the universities which ave being negotiated. ui 

. This incident has coincided with the publication,of the amounts 
of capital grants given to the-umiversities over the past three 
years, These grants are to cover the cost of schemes of physical 
expansion: so far all but £9,000,000 worth of expenditure has 
been approved and £2,000,000 actually spent. Out of the total 
allocation, London University receives almost £2,000,000, Durham 
£1,200,000, Birmingham £744,000, Oxford £623,000, Man- 
chester £464,000, Leeds £436,000, and Cambridge £202,000. 
Since the recurrent grant for Oxford University is £465,000 for 
1947/8 Oxford’s share is substantial. Before the war all the 
universities together only received £2,500,000 a year from the 
Government. 

The prospects for the capital programme are not good, aithough 
fair progress has been made in getting schemes started. The 
labour force allocated for all university projects is only 3,000; 
and even this small allocation may be.reconsidered next summer. 
The universities asked for a capital programme of £40 million 
over the quinquennium: although the schemes were approved in 
principle it was reckoned last March that only £20 million of 
these could be carried out in the time. It now looks as if even 
this more modest target would not be reached. 


* * * 


Who Will Intervene in Palestine ? 


The problem of Palestine is now before the Security Council, 
which will begin discussions next Tuesday. In its second report 
the Palestine Commission of five has told the Council formally 
that, unless provided with an armed force, it cannot carry out 
its task. The moment for facing facts has come, and it is above 
all America which has to face them. It is now clear that events 
in Palestine have helped to bring about a big change in 
Washington since November 29. The reckless partisanship with 
which President Truman mobilised the Assembly’s votes for 
partition has given way to the sober misgivings of the Depart- 
ments of State and Defence. 

In answer to four questions on Palestine put to him last week 
by thirty Congressmen, Mr Marshall could only reaffirm 
America’s determination to see the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter complied with—he did not say “the Palestine 
resolution.” In advance of the Commission’s second report he 
could not say what instructions would be given to the US 
delegate on the Security Council, 

Recently, American columnists, not hitherto unfriendly to 
Zionism, have given a warning against the dangers of intervention. 
In addition to the obvious reasons—oil and Middle East security 
—the New York Herald-Tribune suggests the danger of anti- 
semitism in America if there were a serious proposal to’ send 
American troops. Equally “ unthinkable,” it may be guessed, to 
the Americans would be the sending of Soviet troops to Palestine. 

A decision of the Security Council réequites seven affirmative 
votes and the absence of a negative vote by any of the five per- 
manent members. Of the 11 members, Britain will continue to 
abstain ; Syria will certainly oppose enforcement, China, Colombia 
and Argentina abstained in the Assembly ; only six, the USA, 
USSR, France, Belgium, Canada, and Ukraine, voted for partition, 
and of these France and Belgium had previously abstained in 
committee; Mr Trygve Lie has pleaded that the prestige of the 
United. Nations—taken more seriously in the USA than elsewhere 
—is involved in enforcement. But even if small powers can be 
found to risk their prestige in contributions to an international 
force, and if seven votes can be mustered in the Council, it will 
still be too little and too late. ‘The Council ie not bound by the 
Agssembly’s resolution, and it would better serve the United 
Nations’ prestige by shaping: its policy to'events than by attempt- 
ing enforcement which must be ineffectual. 

America has banned the supply of arms to ‘Jews afid 
Arabs. Britain’s treaties with the Arab States, it is now thought, 
do not require the supply of arms for guerilla war in Palestire. 
None are in factbeitig. sent, and this) wilh mo doubt be notified 
to’the Council. For what it is worth, the Arab League has given 
a promise not to use the’ armies of the States in Palestine 
unless an outside force intervenes there. It has not objected 
to the foreign consulates in Jerusalem being provided with guards 
for their own protection. It might, om terms, agree to their 
policing the city when the British leave. “There is therefore still 
hope that the city under trusteeship may be preserved as an 
international sanctuary. All the- ndibanie of an effective poligy 
of non-intervention are here. The Security Council will do the 
United Nations more honour by ‘seizing me: “chance than by 
futile intervention in support of a policy which cannot be carried 
out. : : § a: ¢ © 
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inflation on the Farm 


Nowhere would a firm and skilful stand against inflation 
prove so rewarding as in the field of agriculture. Now is the 
time to make it. New wage claims are in sight, at the very time 
the Government is about to conduct its annual review with the 
farmers’ representatives to settle forward prices. Although the 
farm worker now receives two and a half times his prewar wage, he 
is still worse paid than his industrial counterpart. Agriculture, 
too, must rank as a seriously undermanned industry, especially at 
the present, when the German prisoners are leaving and new 
labour is meeded to handle larger herds. There is an economic 
case for paying higher wages, although now is not the best time 
to air it. 

Whether, however, farm wages are put up this year or not, there 
can be no case whatever for price increases, although there is a 
case for price reduction. Every past increase in wages has been 
passed on in full to the taxpayer, together sometimes with a 
generous bonus for the farmer’s own labour. ‘The taxpayer’s 
capacity is now admitted to be exhausted and, with the promised 
stabilisation of food subsidies, price rises ought now to be passed 
on direct to the consumer. Much of the annual bill of more than 
£70 million awarded to the farmers last summer in the form of 
higher prices and new subsidies must this year be charged up to 
the consumer. Only £18 million of this sum represented compen- 
sation for wage increases, and £40 million of it was a bonus to 
farmers, intended to be used as floating capital for the purchase 
of new livestock and machinery. It was, too, an ill-timed bonus, 
as the continuing shortage of feeding-stuffs still holds up expan- 
sion, as can be seen from the disappointing December returns of 
numbers of livestock. 

What a foolish proceeding this was. There is no doubt that 
some farmers are taking the soft option of farming more profitably 
at their present level rather than face. the risks and disincentives 
of a higher turnover. Moreover, most farmers already had ade- 
quate financial resources or could have been given them in the 
form of cheap loans. The Government has started agricultural 
expansion on the wrong foot, by accepting it to be impossibly and 
unnecessarily costly; whereas a steadier and slower approach, 
by way of selective subsidies and loans tied to specific schemes 
of farm improvement, might bave achieved “high farming” at 
reasonable cost. 

Last year’s mistake is recalled now, because the Government 
has ene more chance to stop the rot and to apply its national 
price limitation policy in the one field which is, or should be, 
under its direct control. Mr Tom Williams has made so many 
concessions that an assertion of his right really to consider “all 
relevant circumstances” in fixing prices might almost engender 
a farmers’ revolt; but it is time he remembered that the tax- 
paying public which pays the piper has even in these days some 
right to call the tune. 


* * * 


New Industrial Barometer 


In this year of national emergency, more and more people 
who normally are strangers to economic statistics will be anxiously 
watching the progress of the production drive, which alone can 
ease the burdens imposed by the effort to narrow the dollar gap. 
To all such people, and not only to economists and other expert 
observers, the appearance of a new monthly index of indus- 
trial production should be very welcome. Despite the greatly 
enlarged flow of official statistics—larger now than before the 
war—of particular industries and commodities, there is still no 
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official indicator of the course of industrial production asa whole, 
Thanks to the industry and enterprise of four economists— fy 
Carter, Reddaway, Stone and Winter—associated with the Lone 
and Cambridge Economic Service, an attempt is now made to fil] 
this gap. The index they have compiled covers roughly the 
same industrial field as the prewar Censuses of Production, excep, 
for the exclusion of finished munitions, construction work done 
by public utilities for themselves, road work, water supply, and 
repair work other than ship-repairing. The constituents are 
thirteen industrial groups for which separate indices are given 
relating to monthly deliveries (i.e., generally ignoring changes, in 
work in progress), but the combined index is calculated both on 
this basis (basis “ A”) and after adjustment for changes in wo 
in progress in house and shipbuilding (basis “B”). The init 
monthly series embraces 1946 and 1947, with the monthly avera 
of the earlier year as base, but it is hoped later to add comp . 
indices for prewar. “lf 
The trend which emerges is at first glance distinctly hearteni 
The index climbed steadily and fast through 1946, from go 
January to 113 in November ; the fuel crisis brought it down fo 
85 in February, 1947—a less catastrophic fall than then seeme 
likely—but by June (116) the loss had been fully regained, 
at the peak last November the level (121).was 7 per cent above 
the 1946 peak. Over the whole period, there has been an advance 
of about 1 per cent per month. It needs to be rementbered, how- 
ever, that throughout this period actual deliveries have been 
assisted by drafts upon stocks and by the curtailment. of produc: 
tion for munitions. b 
There have been wide disparities in the experience of the cons - 
stituent industrial groups, with building showing the most rapid 
growth and chemicals the slowest. The contrast is shown in the 
following table, which compares the second half of 1947 with the 
first half of 1946: Fe 


re 


LarGE INCREASES SmALt LNeREASES 


er Per 

Cent Cent 

Building, etc.—A Series. . 58 uilding—A Series 3 
a » —B Series:. & Chemicals, ete, .«. ...... 2 * 

Mote CRS cps. ccse 48 , drink, tobacco 3 
Machinery, ete. ......... 44 Metal production ....... 5+ 

Sundry. trades .........<; 31 
Whole Index..:........... 19 per cent. 


~<iseadamipeenemaeneneea eee oe tinsel 
The compilers of the index have made various calculations with 
the object of measuring changes in industrial productivity, but 
concluded that, on the available bases, the margin for error was 
too great jo justify any quantitative statement. They believe, 
however, “that output probably rose a little more than employs 
ment.” ; 
* * + 


Trade Unions and ERP 


The TUC’s decision to go ahead with its plans for a separate 
conference of trade unions from the Marshall Plan countries was 
expected, and although it is denied that any challenge to the 
WFTU is intended, it will undoubtedly hasten the crisis in the 
affairs of the Federation. The TUC is sending invitations to 
both the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations and to the main European countries 
involved in the Marshall Plan, including the Christian trade 
union movements. The decision to include the individual trade 
union secretariats from the four zones of Germany and M. 
Jouhaux’s Force Ouvriére will perhaps have the widest reper- 
cussions. The conference will be held in London on March 
8th-1oth, a fortnight before the meeting of the Socialist Parties on 
the same subject. a 
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‘On'the Rocks. 

Sir—In your leading article you liken’ Britain to an impro- 
vident family facing bankruptcy.’ I should have rather likened 
her to a family which has used every penny of its résources, and 
most of its credit, to fight and win an expensive legal action in 
the supreme court. In real life a family in these ‘circumstances 
would dismiss its servants—if any—the sons and daughters would 
go to work. instedd of going to the university, the dogs or the 
movies. Mother would take in some washing and father would 
do his best to work overtime, whilst his dependent relatives would 
have to stop depending. « It is, of: course, in that ‘we are not doing 
these. things that we are improvident. . Therefore what was really 
depressing in your article:was that you were almost without hope 
that Britain will be willing to apply this treatment to itself. I 
pray that it is not too much to hope that even in current indus- 
a practice the ordinary citizen realises that he has to work 
harder. 

In fact most of our problem would be solved if we produced 
as much per actively employed person as in 1938.. The produc- 
tivity of building labour is said to be down by 30 per cent. We 
are producing about 25 million tons less coal than in 1938, but 
the number of miners actually at work is little changed. Motor 
vehicle production at 450,000° units is equal to prewar, but few 
mention that there are now 550,000 employed in the industry 
against 387,000 prewar. These instances can be multiplied. 
There might be difficulty in increasing per capita production 
against 1938, but surely when faced with a real crisis, as we now 
are, It is Not too much to ask that we get back to where we were. 
Not to give more output must, be a deliberate choice. And, 
therefore, to have to Say that it is too much to hope for more 
output is the Same as saying that we are voluntarily and deli- 
berately condemning ourselves to a further reduction in our 
standard of life equal to the gap in the ‘balance of payments. 

If true this is tragic-~Yours faithfully, D. Davipson 

The Reform Club, Pali Mall, London, S.W.1 





Sir,—If by normality we mean conditions in which the world 
delves so that Britain may spin, the eventual “restoration of 
normal conditions” to which your leading article “On the 
Rocks” looks is an illusion. Our fundamental problem is to 
come to terms with the fact that ghe world’economi¢ structure 
of the pre-1914 era is gone for ever, and that gone with it is 
the only justification for an extremely high density of population 
—the settled habits of uninhibited free trade. vo 

The two World Wars forced former buyers of British goods 
to secure their vital supplies as best they could ; native industries 
were encouraged and trade relations were established with neutral 
suppliers. The rising import barriers” which éverywhere face 
us abroad show no indications that these new connections will 
readily be severed in our favour, even in those lines where from 
the purely economic point of view we still retain comparative 
advantages. Nor is it without signifi that the export figures 
showing the most marked improv over 1938 are chiefly 
those for machinery and capital goods, Es 

With the rest of the world determined to pursue policies aiming 
more or less at security through self-sufficiency, it seems idle to 
plan our future economy on the assumption that we shall eventu- 
ally be able to dispose of twice the prewar volume of-our exports. 
Would it not be more realistic to consider the fact that we on 
this island are a hundred times more crowded our relatives 
in the older Dominions, while they themselves would welcome 
enthusiastically white settlers in large numbers? . 

If the only Jong-retm answer to’ our’ problem appears “to ‘be 
that of emigration (with adequate . provision forthe support of 


dependents) the sooner ‘we consult the Dominion Governments: 


about it the bétter.-Yours faithfully, . . P..Go.cPOWESLAND © 
University of Bristol Union, Bristol econ ye roy 088 


i. gheoes : Shea a) eee Wn 
Six,—In last -week’s issue you: ask 
200 million for Pe vermMent. expe! 
overnment expenditure overseas in 
but over £340 million.” You apy 
figure of {£80 million'given for Mi 
very differerit from the gross figure, t" 
That we received’ {131 million im > 
surplus stores, étc., has no relevance, and the gross figure ought 
gr pets Oe ne ae Drom iaomon: zit 2/ 
t is interesting»to mote that the White Paper figure for over- 
seas Military expenditure in 1946 is given as. £230 million. (nx 
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In fact the gross amount spent on our Forces overseas was £382 
million (or ,slightly more than the entire balance of payments 
deficit for. that year.—Yours faithfully, Haro_p LEVER: 

The, House of Commons, London, S.W.1 f 


African. Development 


Sir,—Where on earth are’ we goihg in our colonial policy? 
Only a few weeks ago, Mr Bevin, referring in his Western Union 
speech to the great resources of Africa and S.E. Asia, said: 

If Western Europe is to achieve its balance of payments and get a 
world ¢guilibrium, it is essential that these resources $ be 
developed and made available. There is no conffict. between the 
social and economic development of these overseas territories and 
the advantage of their people, and their development as a source of 
supplies for Western Europe. 


In November, Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing the Conference of 
African Governors in London, said: 

It isthe urgency of the present situation and: the need. for. the 
sterling group and Western Europe both to maintain their economic 
independence that makes it so essential that we should increase out 
of all recognition the tempo of African Colonial Development and 
force the pace so that within the next two to five years we can 
get a really marked increase of production in coal, minerals, timber, 
raw materials of all kinds, foodstuffs, and anything else that ‘will 
save dollars or sell in a dollar market. 

But now we have you, Sir, in your brilliantly depressing leading 
article last week, saying : 

The sum ‘of £180 million for new assets overseas, a large part of 
which must be represented by various schemes of colonial develop- 
ment, seems unduly high in relation to the time which must elapse 
before they begin. to yield their. fruits: 

And, on another page, you write: 

The development of the African Colonies, and of Britain’s other 
Colonies, is a-slow, long-term. process.. Its main object, and its main 
justification in view. of this country’s present economic plight, is 
that the British people are pledged to raise colonial standards. 

The only way I, in my bewilderment, can interpret this situa- 
tion is: 

(a) Britain is on the rocks, 

(b) Our political leaders have believed we could stave off final 
shipwreck by developing colonial resources. 

(c), The. economists are now discovering that that is a forlorn 
hope; by the time Affica is developed we shall all be at the bottom 
of the sea, 


From The Economist of 1848 


February 19, 1848 


THERE was a considerable discussion on Monday in the 
Houseof Commons relative to the expense of the new Houses 
of Parliament. . . . The lowest disbursement is put down 
at £808,000, and the palace is not yet finished, though. it is 
now thirteen years since the other was burnt down and 
upwards of ten since this was One of the items 
mentioned as having led to the estimates being surpassed was 
£45,000 for the embellishment of the. House of Lords. .... 
Forty-five thousand pounds for embellishments! What an 
enormous sum! What has the nation got for it?) There is 
great difference of opinion. . . . Now it isnot our function 
to be..an umpire in disputes about taste; but.it would, be 
something surprising if our country, which of late years has 
been remarkable for its bad taste in architecture, had, in this 
single instance, risen at once to petfection. . / . 
England; in truth, is great in her machinery: and wretched 
in her architecture. In sculpture and monunients she is. the 
» mockery..of, other nations—in her bridges and. her viaducts 
‘ she is unsurpassed. Her enginéering skill is undoubted—her 
taste far below par. We cannot be surprised, therefore, to 
find that the palace at Westminster is like the rest of our 
. buildings, and’ is condemned as a failure..- . . 
4+ - Legislation is altogether the sorriest farce and the greatest 
. charlatanism that ever was got up to befool a credulous world, 
or it is the most solemn business in which men ever engage. 
The hall in which . See should not ——— there- 
fore, a luxurious y’s. boudoir: in everything except its 
- size. -...- Neither inwardly nor Seavey Some the: palace 
‘ at Westminster stanid out an exception to the great rule, that 
most of our public buildings do no honour to the 


nation. 
They cost immense sums, and, when finished, they are always 
_|. 9 found to be unsightly, dipiessing in form, and, in the great 


majority of cases, unsuitable to their objects. 
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In the meantime, our colonial friends have been worked to a 
pitch of indignation by the “super- ion” of ands 
which the speeches of Labour. Ministers have suggested. to 
them. But they may draw comfort by listening to the economists 
—perhaps, after all, it may not prove worthwhile to exploit them ; 
the worst they need fear is a little gentle “ development.” 

But, seriously, we must make up our minds. We are dealing 
in Africa and Asia, not with chattels to be used this way or that, 
according as one interprets the statistics of our balance of trade— 
but with sensitive, shrewd human beings. If we are to govern 
them, there must be criteria other than our own self-interest. But 
if we are really in so bad a way that it is physically impossible 
for us to think of anything but how to save our skins, should 
we not complete the process of withdrawal, already carried out 
so elegantly in India, Burma and Ceylon, and about to be carried 
out (though less elegantly) in Palestine, by a gracious exit from 
the rest of the Empire? Many members of the Trusteeship 
Council have been clamouring for all colonies to come under their 
jurisdiction, and many colonial nationalists have been agitating 
fiercely for self-government. Should we be turning down these 
alternatives quite so summarily?—Yours faithfully, 


134 Greenhill, London, N.W. 3 Rita HINDEN 


Experts without Power 


Sik,—With reference to the third instalment of your articles 
about the position and réle of the middle class, it would perhaps 
be advisable to wait for the final instalment and see how you 
propose to solve the main problem of how to give political 
weightage to the m-ddle class, though it seems to be that however 
desirable, and even justifiable, it is something which will never 
be achieved. But having read this article, and immediately after- 
wards listened to Mr Churchill’s inspiring broadcast, I feel like 
challenging your strictures on the Conservative Party and for 
this purpose I shall take two points. . 

First, you suggest that if they were in power they would 
govern for the special benefit of business ; or, in other words, to 
put profits into the pocket of capitalists. This, of course, is a 
very sweeping statement and, if true, implies political dishonesty 
and breach of faith towards the electorate as a whole. As to 
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whether there is any jeuihouee. for re a siete ‘your 
readers can thei conélusions, but I myse lieve 

be totally Fee fos Vigcdboutlly, it is the declared object _ 
present Goverrimént to create a complete Socialist state, wheregs 
én the Conservative side any such objective as a Conservative 
state has never been dreamt of. Surely it must be admitted tha 
on their record Conservative governments. can be described as 


tolerant and at least imbued with the object of holding the ‘scales 


even, in a manner which is foreign to the present Socialigt 
Government. : ei 

Second, you say that it is from business that Lord Woehan’s 
Fund is being solicited. As a member of the party, and having 
had something to do with collections in this district, I can only 
say that I believe that the whole of the money has been provided 
in the form of voluntary (as opposed to the trade union political 
levy) contributions from a multitude of individual sup 
including a very considerable proportion of working men 
women, The Economist must know as well as anyone that ‘the 
number of working-class voters who support the Conservative 
Party is enormously greater than the number of middle-class sup. 
porters of the Socialist Party, in which respect the Conservatives 
have a better claim than the Socialists to represent all classes of 
the people. ; 

In conclusion, I feel that having already written off the Liberals 
as one of the lost causes, having apparently lost faith in the 
Socialists, and clearly being prejudiced against the Conservatives, 
you have succeeded in creating for yourself a problem of which 
there se¢ms to be no solution. But I am hoping that in spite of 
your prejudice you may still decide to give your support to the 
Conservatives, even as a pis aller.—Yours faithfully, 


}. C. Howison 
High Trees, St. George’s Hill, Weybridge 


The Late Lord Stamp 


Sir,—At the invitation of his family I am writing a biography 
of the first Lord Stamp. I shall be grateful if those who possess 
letters or other relevant material and are willing to assist me 
will write to me at The Croft, Copsen Lane, Oxshott, Surrey. — 
Yours faithfully, J. Harry JONES- 


The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Shadow of 1929 


(From Our US Editorial: Staff) 


XCITEMENT has gripped the country since commodity 
and stock prices began their February fall. In part this 
fever is real, in part artificially engendered by politicians who, 
in an election year, find in economic change a welcome excuse 
fox issuing pronouncements that will win them public attention. 
In part it is stimulated by press and radio, tired of filling front 
pages and new programmes with snow and the shortage of fuel 
oil, and turning gladly from a stubborn natural phenomenon 
to an arguable man-made issue. Its value for exploitation in 
national and international politics is recognised from Washing- 
ton to Moscow. 

Superficial as they may seem, the pronouncements and the 
publicity are symptomatic of deeper disturbances that are 
creating an international psychosis. Ever since 1929 the United 
States has been fearing another 1929, and profiting by its failure 
to arrive. At no time did the profit erase the fear ; even the 
greater fears of the last war served to quieten it only temporarily. 
Since the war that unease has spread to the world, 

In extent, the present gyrations have not yet penetrated below 
the markets’ upper storey. Cost of living charts prepared for 
President Truman show the steepness of the rise in 1947. 
Figures for February, 1948, are not yet eomplete, but the 70 
cents drop in wheat, the retail fall of butter to 91 cents a pound, 
and of bacon to 70 cents, do not mean that living costs have 
coasted very far down the steep hill of 1947. When and if they 


do get down, they will then have the hills of 1946 and half of 
1945 to retrace before they reach what now look to housewives 
like the halcyon levels set by the Office of Price Administration 
before Congress put an end to it. Commodity prices which 
reached a peak of 359 (on one index) in.November, 1947, have 
yet to slide back as far as the figure of May, '1947—295. Stock 
market prices, which fell more slowly and not so far, have only 
reached the levels of June, 1947. This does not yet spell de- 
pression. 

oes prices will continue to te, and a a far = 

w fast, is anyone’s guess. The rate of is, for goo 


of daily change in the commodity markets. During the 
two weeks certain commodities repeatedly broke * 
missible ” levels in the first few hours of trading, leaving traders 
and investors the rest of the day to think over the course of the 
bargaining. _ hms is not supposed to be so usual a com 
t agitated markets as is impulse. It slows the rate of 
inl, increases the country’s period of uncertainty about what 
how much happens next. Whether it lengthens or lessens 
to be fallen is a matter over which expefts 
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vary from the alarm of the livestock growers who rushed to 
market the animals they had been feeding on $3 wheat, to the 
delight of the housewife who could, for the first time in months, 


buy a dozen eggs with a dollar bill and have enough change 


left to get a few slices of bacon, The rejoicing has, however, 
been confined to the eyes of shoppers watching butchers paste 
lower price figures on their windows, and buyers have by no 
means leaped to take advantage of what would have been 
bargains in January. 

The farm belt is reported to be unhappy. It has not liked 
high prices for labour and for the shoes and repair parts which 
farmers buy in towns. On the other hand, it must plan ahead, 
and its plans for 1948 are based on high prices already paid for 
feed and for seed. If it cannot get corresponding prices for its 
crops when they are ready, farmers and politicians will both 
suffer. The New York Times observes that the farm belt has 
grown used to more than “ parity ” prices for its products, and 
will be acutely uncomfortable if prices descend to that padded 
floor. That it will make its discomfort felt is one of Washing- 
ton’s worries. President Truman says that the break.in com- 
modity prices is “a good thing,” but his political fingers are 
crossed. 

Labour seems to be engaged in watchful waiting. Its plans 
for demanding further wage increases are said to be ready, and 
will not be side-tracked by small declines in the indices. On the 
other hand, a break important enough to bring with it the threat 
of large-scale unemployment may make a difference. 


Already there are signs that the atmosphere in which 
monetary policy has been taking place has undergone a sharp 
change. A 70 cents fall in the price of wheat is enough to dis- 
courage the Federal Reserve Board, which also has its political 
weather vanes out, from taking further deflationary action lest 
it find itself in the position of the whipping boy. This is elec- 
tion year, and the Board has a new chairman. 


For purposes both national and international, the price fall 
has demonstrated to those Americans who failed to read, or to 


303 
believe, the Nourse and Harriman reports that supplies in this 
country are not in fact as scarce as the level of prices in 1947 
and isolationist Congressmen would lead the country to think. 
For months the prevailing obsession was that all the world must 
be fed on American wheat, and that the smaller but more imme- 
diately influential world within American borders must there- 
fore go short. The drop in wheat prices comes at a time when 
heavy snows across the country promised a good winter crop, 
when rains in France make a similar promise there, when 
Argentine crops are reported to be better than was previously 
believed. It begins to be evident that the wheat needed under 
the Marshall Plan may be supplied in part from granaries other 
than those of the United States. Those who oppose the Euro- 
pean Recovery plan on the ground that it would exaggerate 
American scarcities and raise American prices must find another 
stance from which to attack. 

The consequence is that the economies of Canada and Latin 
America may suffer. The countries both north and south of the 
border have based their current economic policies on the ex- 
pectation that if supplies were short in the United States, they 
would be supplemented by purchase from near neighbours. 
Their new uncertainty is likely to be of long duration, and 
nations which have been coy in international planning may now 
find it advantageous to be more co-operative. 

Of the many questions which cannot be answered until after 
the quaking markets steady at new levels, that of the effect on 
Britain’s trading position with the United States is the most 
interesting. Whatever new shifts may come, prices have already 
dropped far enough to be unlikely to bounce back to their peaks 
of 1947 in the immediate future. Britain can therefore buy 
more with a pound in American markets at the present moment 
than in January. But can it also sell more ? Or will the re- 
traction of dollars that comes while buyers wait for price levels 
to be re-established cost Britain more than it will gain ? 

Another question mark puts furrows in the brows of those 
who have hoped to get ITO tariff reductions approved before 
any real recession appeared on the horizon. The high tariff has 
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consults 


Not the least advantage which the country derives from 
the TI association of companies is due to that unreserved 
interchange of knowledge and experience which can only 
flourish where there is true community of interest. 


example of pooled enterprise suggests an answer. 

The project was to develop prefabricated metal compo- 
nents for a bus skeleton frame which would be stronger 
and lighter, quicker to construct, yet would meet every 
normal demand of the -coach-building industry. No one 
company could know alt the answers, so four Tl com- 
panies. formed a team to examine possibilities. 

Their solution introduces a new British industry. It isa 
bus: skeleton which ingeniously. allies tubular and cold- 
rolled elements to extruded sections, high-tensile steel to 
light alloy. Jis structural simplicity (and export value) 
may be judged by the fact that. a whole double-decker 
frame, down to the very bolts, goes neatly into one pack- 
ing case—while semi-skilled labour can put it together in 
twenty-two man-hours. 


This 2 moeret suniveuivaincantiy sib same io ae 
wa, may rea’ . component companies 
on made their own reputations in the fields of precision 
tubes, bicycles, electrical appliances aud cables, wrought 
wale eye, pressu - re vessels, metal furniture and paints 
= Ww is * ‘ 


Tube Investments Lid., The. Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
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for. so been the sacred calf which American industry 
worshipped that any attempt to bring it inte balance with the 
realities of current ternational relations had to be undertaken 
with the utmost persuasiveness and caution. - Will prices now 
fall so far and so fast that repair crews will start at once for 
the tariff dykes ?. And if they do, what will happen to the inter- 
national dealings of which tariff reduction forms an imtegral 

t? 

Meanwhile, the atmosphere of foreboding which overhung 
most of 1947, from the price breaks in the carly spring until 
November proved that the long-anticipated crisis would not 
materialise last year, has now returned. Night clubs in New 
York are showing long stretches of untouched table cleth ; 
theatre seats can be bought without the need to pay speculators’ 
prices; Florida reports a disconcerting proportion of very 
moderate spending. Americans who are profiting look gloomy 
lest they cease to profit, and those who are not look gloomy by 
reflection. But even this is not so much depression as a rain- 
coat worn out of superstition to ward off a disaster whose in- 
evitability has become a national fetish. So far, it shows few 
signs of becoming a national and hence an international fact. 


The Public Domain 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


More through inadvertence than design, the American people, 
through their government, have retained joint public title to 
one-fifth of the land of the continental United States or some 
400,000,000 acres. During the war public domain grew, owing 
to takings for training-camps and other military or related 
purposes. 

These lands are in public ownership for many reasons. The 
predominant one, however, is that the Government retained its 
title because these acres were too dry, too high, too poor or too 
remote to interest settlers. All or almost all were originally 
open to conversion to private ownership through the Homestead 
Act and its numerous predecessors and successors. Many 
millions of acres have since been withdrawn from the “ vacant 
and unappropriated public domain,” and converted to specific 
purposes, such as the national forests, national parks and monu- 
ments, and the reserves of oil, coal, and shale. Of such public 
domain there remains about 200,000,000 acres; that which is 
at all suitable has been dedicated to a great degree to the sum- 
mer grazing of cattle and sheep under a special permit-system 
by which private stockmen may take a specified number of 
sheep or cattle on to the public lands for a certain period for 
a small fee. Thus a Western ranch, at least in some 31,000 
imstances (there are about 21,000 permit-holders on open lands 
administered as pasture, and about 10,000 on open glades in 
US forests), includes as a part of its rounded economic worth 
the privilege of such public grazing, and can support many 
more animals than if the owner were restricted to the lands 
which he owns. And therefore the tendency is to count the 
public lands as actually part of the ranch lands, and to include 
in the sale-price the value conferred by them. 

The Grazing Service (now a part of the Bureau of Land 
Management), which administers grazing on some 145,000,000 
acres, was instituted during the “dust bowl” days in part to 
save the public lands from going to dust and desert through 
overgrazing. The Forest Service also found its lands were 
being overgrazed and in some forests has drastically cut down 
the number of animals allowed to graze. Stockmen in both 
cases have advisory councils that work with the federal authori- 
ties. Now that lush pasturage is back (at least temporarily) they 
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Forest and grazing officials, with an eye to'a possible tery 
of drought, and to other valuable uses of ‘high plaing: 
forests (such as generators of water for irrigation and munich 
use), dissent. Stockmen are also very critical of the enotm 
increase in the big game population through ‘consery 
measures adopted on the public lands. ; SHR 

All these irritations, major and minor, came to a blaz 
focus after V-J Day, and the Western stockmen’s two latge 
organizations, the American National Livestock Association 
and the National Woolgrowers’ Association, named a joint com. 
mittee to determine, not the wisdom of turning over the public 
lands to private exploitation, but the best way to go about jt, 

Little attention was paid for some time, especially as the com. 
mittee worked without publicity. There was considerable loc] 
sentiment in the stockmen’s favour. More than 50 per cent of 
the area of the rr Western states is still in public ownershiy 
This is a traditionally sore point with officials of State and local 
governments who are unable to tax such lands, and who regard 
liew payments by the federal government and its upkeep of 
roads and other public utilities, as insufficient recompense. “Th 
stockmen sought to take shrewd advantage of such feelings, 
But when their recommendations finally became public, a rogr 
of wrath arose. 

They proposed, in brief: 5 

That ranchers who now hold grazing rights on public lands 
(for the present, only the grazing lands, not those included in 
national forests) should have first priority in buying the lands 
they use, and must be allowed to buy. 

That the price-scale should run from 9 cents an acfe to 
$2.80 an acre, based on the ability of the land to feed stock. 
(The land worth less than 9 cents am acre does not interest 
them—they would leave to the nation the barest peaks and the 
driest desert.) 

That they should pay ro per cent down and have 30 years 
to pay the rest at low rates of interest. That only this 10 per 
cent should go to the federal government, the rest going to the 
states in which the land is situated. 
The stockmen have found public sentiment against them, 

even in quarters where they expected support. Owners of 
“ dude ranches,” ski resorts, and other vacation spots are hos- 
tile. Western mining men have gone on record against the 
proposal, even though the stockmen are willing to leave mineral 
rights untouched. Conservation societies, hunters’ and fisher- 
men’s associations (who visualise miles of fishing-streams with 
“No Fishing” signs; and hundreds of square miles of game 
territory closed off to hunters) are critical. Federal officials in 
charge of the lands insist that there is still overgrazing, and that 
the land would rapidly go to pieces under private grazing. 
President Truman again and again has emphasised the import- 
ance of conservation of national resources. 


A large factor in the opposition is that the proposed plan 
would create a of permit-holders with a vested right to 
take over the land without competition or bidding. Since it is 
owned by all the people of the United States and since there are 
hundreds of thousands of land-hungry veterans, a policy which 
would shut out veterans is unpopular. Stockmen have been 
badly led and advised. Shut off in isolated ranches as they are, 
hearing little but the general righteousness of their cause as fed 
to them by their own officials and propagandists, they have been 
genuinely hurt and surprised by the vigour of the opposition. 
The stoeckmen thought they saw their opportunity in the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congress supposedly dedicated to the 
strengthening of private enterprise. They missed their guess 
so badly that none of their Bills introduced in the 79th Congress 
were revived in the first session of the 8oth Congress. But the 
stockmen are persistent and may yet win their objectives by 
indirect means. A sub-committee of the House Committee on 


Public Lands held hearings across.the. West this autumn, which 
in effect arraigned the Forest Serviee for its unco-operative 
attitude toward the sheep and cattle interests; and cuts @ 
appropriations for the Forest Service and the Grazing Services— 
in the sacred name of economy—may break down the barricr t0 
exploitation almost as effectively and much Jess conspicuously 
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American Notes 


Trial Run for the Plan 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has formally and 
unanimously approved its own draft of the European Recovery 
Bill, and debate on the floor of the Senate will beginon March 1st. 
The Bill shows every sign of having been constructed by a 
masterly political architect, who knows how to conciliate without 
giving way on the substance of the programme, The Administra- 
tion has been almost embarrassingly enthusiastic. Two feats of 

itical engineermg stand. out. The first is the decision to 
authorise the Plan for a year, rather than fifteen months, This 
qutomatically reduces. the immediate cost from $6.8 billion to 
$5.3 billion, ard offers the opportunity of a realistic review. of the 
Plan as soon as the new Congress reassembles in January, 1949. 
It satisfies those who imsist that one Congress cannot bi 
another, and appeals equally to those who anticipate a Republican, 
or a Democratic, sweep in November. By that time the Com- 
mittee feels that Congress will be better able to judge, being able 
to draw on the experience of the administrator and his staff, as 
well as the views of the “ watch-dog” committee of the House 
and Senate which is to be established. By suggesting that Mr 
Herter, the House expert on foreign aid, should head this com- 
mittee, Senator Vandenberg may have caprured the most effective 
leader of the friendly opposition. By 1949, teo, crop conditions 
will be clearer, and there will be more information on “ the 
extent to which foreign nations are co-operating on a self-help 
basis.” 

How to reconcile the Marshall expenditures with Republican 
plans for tax reduction in the next fiscal year has also been 
ingeniously solved. A sum of $3 billion is to be set aside from 
this year’s budget surplus, leaving only $2.3 billion to. come out 
of the revenues in the fiscal year 1949, This exemplary financial 
caution, which might be called pay-as-you-lend, will retard debt 
retirement and the contraction of credit; bur the fall in the 
markets provides a timely and plausible excuse. 

A variety of other objections have been recognised, and, in the 
main, turned away by soft answers. The demand that raw 
materials should be made available, free, by the European 
countries is reflected in the change from the provision. that 
foreign countries should “facilitate the sale” to “transfer by 
sale, barter, or otherwise” of raw materials, but the decision is 
left to the Administrator. The transfer or sale of 500 ships, 
opposed with such energy by the maritime unions, has been 
altered to the chartering of not more than 300 ships, on the 
condition that they shall be dry cargo ships not im current 
operation. The countries of Marshall Europe are directed to 
balance their budgets as soon as possible, and to make every 
effort to “locate and control” the assets and earnings of their 
citizens in the United States in the interests of ERP. 

The Marshall Plan has survived its launching intact. Mr 
Marshall has given a warning that there will be no second chance, 
and even Mr Dewey has hastened to break a bottle of New 
York State champagne across its bows as it went down the 
slipway. There still lie ahead the Senate debate—and Mr Taft 
still insists that the total is too much—passage through the more 
hostile House, and through the appropriations committees. But 
the omens are favourable. 


* *« * 
Early Diagnoses 


Over the past week, the stock and commodity markets have 
Clearly reflected the degree of disturbance and the mood of 
caution which have followed from recent waves of liquidation. 
Intermittent support has appeared, but there has been no sus- 
tained rally, and irregular movements have left many quotations 
lower on balance, although the Moody index of staple commodities 
at 407 shows modest improvement. Elsewhere March. wheat is 
$2.39} ($2.43 last week), September, $2.20 ($2.16}), May maize, 
$2.10 ($2.05}), March rubber, 19.90 cents ($20.10c) and spot 
cotton, 33.07¢ (32.35¢). ’ 

Knowledge that the Government is committed to price support 
throughout the rest of 1948, and that the farm bloc is unlikely to 
miss the challenge presented by current price-levels, are factors 
which have assisted bolder operators in Chicago. But more than 
One official spokesman, apparenily, now. stands committed to the 
view that $3 wheat is not likely to reappear, and industrial 
interests in Congress are reminding the farm bloc that present 
Support levels could be very dangerous under conditions less 
abnormal than those of recent years. 

Genetal diagnoses are justi 


. bly cautious at this. stage. . The: 
most definite note of optimism has been the declaration by Mr 
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John Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, thar there’ is still-a lot 
of inflation,” and that the United States; has“ all the elements” 
of continued prosperity and production.” President Truman, 
though non-committal on the longer-term significance of the 
price fall, has repeated his demands for inflationary controls and 
has requested the Council of Economic Advisers to report on 
the new situation. And Congressional committees, with typical 
flexibility, have turned from their studies of price inflation to 
brand-new allegations that the Government is concerned to “let 
the bottom fall out of grain prices.” The rest of the commen- 
tators repeat, in fairly general terms, the widest range of pre- 
dictions, from Mr Chester Bowles, formerly head of the Office 
of Price Administration, who believes that Mr Truman and 
Congress are now reaping the whirlwind, to those sturdy optimists 
who assert that depression can never occur with “demand high, 
and unemployment low, as now.” 


* 


It is, so far, too early to discern any marked change in official 
policies, and the conflicting forces which pull the Federal 
Government in election years will, no doubt, continue to favour 
indecision, as they have done in the battle against inflationary 
forces. One factor which seems altogether likely to emerge quize 
quickly, however, is the abandonment of further restrictive moves 
in the monetary field. The Senate vote on ERP, indeed, with 
its proviso that the Treasury surplus over 1947-48 (to the extent 
of $3 billion) shall be earmarked for foreign relief, is presumably 
a guarantee that these accru:ng funds will not be used to retire 
government debt, and exert a continuing pressure, to this extent, 
on commercial banking reserves. Had such a proposal not been 
made in Congress, however, it seems likely that. the Treasury 
itself. would have moved very cautiously. in. bringing new 
pressure against banking reserves. 

The extent of the downtrend still cannot be forecast with any 
degree of precision. But the week’s. movements still support the 
view, given here last week, that. more than a market flurry .is 
involved, and that more basic indicators of recession will appear 
later on. A business boom of recent proportions gathers a.certaia 
impetus as it nears the climax, and time must be allowed for 
commodity and stock market declines to exert their full weight 
on other sectors of the industrial front, 


* * * 


Southern Democrats and Civil Rights 


At last week’s conference of the Southern State Governors, 
all Democrats, Governor Wright of Mississippi duly proposed 
that an independent Presidential convention should be held, as 
a.protest against President Truman’s civil rights programme. 
His colleagues gave him no support—but may change their minds 
in 40 days. They are pledged to meet again within that period 
to consider the report of a special committee which is to recom- 
mend joint action to make the South’s displeasure felt in 
Washington. This displeasure appears to focus on the Presi- 
dent’s request for the abolition of racial segregation on inter- 
State transport facilities, and there were rumours, and White 
House denials, that this point might be dropped when legislation 
was presented to Congress. 

As always, even those Southern Governors who genuinely 
support the objects of the President’s programme are united in 
condemnation of Federal interference with States’ rights and of 
the Democratic Party’s disregard of its Southern backbone. This 
year their protests can be supported by more than oratory. While 
it seems unlikely that the threat to “bolt the Party” will become 
irretrievable action, it can seriously embarrass the Party managers 
at the July convention. Meanwhile, the Governor of Arkansas 
is proposing to withhold the proceeds of his State’s annual 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner from the Patty treasury until the 
civil rights issue is decided.. His. example may be followed, and 
the Southern States are among the most substantial contributors. 
Finally, unless the President relents, the Administration may 
find many of its. Southern supporters. in Congress even less 
amenable than usual during the unavoidable controversies of the 
next few months. 
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There is another new factor on this occasion. In the past the 
Republicans have been well pleased that the inevitable Southern 
filibuster should defeat all legislation on fair employment prac- 
tices, poll taxes and so on. Being in the minority, they could 
take a righteous stand on the very substantial plank on these sub- 
jects in their Party platform. But now the time is approaching 
when they will have to explain why they have not used their oppor- 
tunity to convert this plank into something more effective than 
a floor board. In Washington it is believed that the necessary 
two-thirds majority can be obtained in the Senate to end a fili- 
buster on Bills implementing the President’s programme. If this 
happens and the legislation is passed, Mr Truman will have 
alienated the Southern section of his Party to a degree unknown 
in recent years, and the Republicans will gather the electoral 
fruits of his programme from the Northern negroes, if not from 
the liberal voters. 


* * x 


Regional Colleges for the South 


It is doubtful whether the President’s programme would in 
practice do much to improve the status of the Southern negro. 
Well-informed and sympathetic observers believe that the answer 
to the problem can only be found by the efforts of the Southerners 
themselves and as the result of gradual social development. They 
are agreed that one of the most helpful influences would be a 
higher standard of negro education, and it was to consider a 
scheme which may be of real use in this connection that the 


@Bouthern Governors met last week. In spite of the civil rights 


outcry, they did deal with their main business and signed a 
compact for the establishment of co-operatively financed colleges 
for the whole Southern region. This compact must, however, be 
approved by the legislatures of at least six of the States concerned 
before it can take effect. It is hoped that there will be about 
five of these regional institutions, which will provide higher 
education, especially in professional and technical subjects. No 
estimates of cost are available, but the scheme will be financed 
by an unprecedented pooling of State funds. The existing 
Meharry Negro Medical College at Nashville, Tennessee, may 
become the first of the regional colleges. 

The scheme has been in the air for some years, but the solidity 
of its present form is due to the series of Supreme Court 
decisions, culminating in the recent Oklahoma Law School case, 
which oblige the States to provide equal educational opportunities 
for both whites and negroes. So long as educational segregation 


- is practised, the financial strain of this obligation is greatest it 


the professional and technical fields. The regional college scheme 
is an attempt to maintain segregation while meeting the Supreme 
Court’s attack upon it, without either the increased taxation which 
is hardly feasible in the South or the lowering of the already 
low standard of white education. 

Nevertheless, it is definitely a scheme for white as well as negro 
colleges, although not for joint institutions. Indeed, if only 
negro colleges are set up, the Supreme Court will almost cer- 
tainly have something more to say. It may in any case,-since 
the Court has laid down that equal facilities for negroes must 
be provided within the State’s own boundaries and not by grant- 
ing scholarships to enable the negroes to study at colleges in 
other States. The success of the new scheme turns upon whether 
these regional colleges develop into educational Harlems, with 
not only the segregation but the low standards which that implies, 
or into the first-class training centres which the South needs so 
badly for both its white and its coloured students. 


* * * 


A Draft for Vandenberg ? 


General Eisenhower’s renunciation created a temporary 
political vacuum, which has been turned to the immediate advan- 
tage Of Mr Harold Stassen. The most recent Gallup ‘poll shows 
him to be, at the moment, the President’s most formidable 
challenger and leading outside the discontented, but still Demo- 
cratic, South. Mr Stassen’s view that running for the presidency 
is a long-term and full-time job is paying handsome dividends. 
In the probable.event of a.deadlock between Senator Taft and 
Governor Dewey at the Republican convention, his chances of 
becoming a compromise candidate cannot be dismissed, 

But the convention is still four months off ; and nominations 
are not decided by Gallup polls. Mr Stassen’s public taunting of 
both Mr Taft and Mr Dewey does not suggest that he would 
be very likely to secure the reversion of either of their delega- 
tions, given a deadlock conyention.._He is_ relatively. inexperi- 
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enced ; young, just over forty ; and, from the point of View of 
the Old Guard, an alarming phenomenon rather than a reliable 
member of a team. He is unpopular with labour for his spousal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. om 

A new name is already coming up. Senator Vandenberg’s name 
is “new” only because it has been believed he would not run, 
As in Poe’s famous story, “ The Purloined Letter,” he has beeq 
in full view all the time: a trusted party man with an appeal far 
outranging party. He has immense political experience. Singg 
the war he has proved himself the real leader of the party, g 
patriotic statesman who towers above the rest. The 
response to the possibility that General Eisenhower might ry, 
was significant chiefly as showing how dissatisfied the average 
Republican, and particularly the independent voter, is with the 
stale choice between Senator Taft and Governor Dewey. 

A year ago, Senator Vandenberg renounced all presidential 
ambitions, an act which has stood the bi-partisan foreign policy. 
and the European Recovery Programme, in good stead. He is q 
politician, however; in his case there are no high grounds of 
principle for abdication, and the presidency would be a fitting 
crown for so disinguished a public career. In Michigan a “dak 
Vandenberg ” movement is in full swing. It is already rumoure 
“Yat should he accept he would confine his presidency to a sj 
term. His age and his health would rule out the political strains 
and electioneering which must be assumed by a man running for 
a second term during much of his first. Such a decision would 
also, it is argued, give him a freer hand in the public interest, — 

Mr Stassen has always indignantly denied the political partners 
ships arranged by benevolent rivals which cast him as the junior 
member of the firm. In recent speeches, however, he has gone 
out of his way te pay tribute to the leadership of Senator Vanden. 
berg. The vice-presidency is usually regarded as a political blind 
alley ! Mr Stassen may reflect that Mr Truman and a number of 
other vice-presidents, including Theodore Roosevelt, have found 
it a stepping-stone to the highest office in the land. 


_* * x 


Pensions for Miners ? 


The pension issue, which was dropped by the Ford workers 
this autumn in favour of more earnings, has been taken under 
the wing of Mr John L. Lewis, who has demanded that the 
miners’ welfare fund’ be used to provide pensions of $100 a month 
at the age of 60 for miners who have had 20 years in the pits, 
This fund, which was established in July last year, has on 
hand about $30 million, derived from the Io-cent a too 
royalty paid by the coal owners. The employers’ representative 
on the board controlling the fund has refused to accede to this 
demand, urging that pensions on such a scale would require con- 
tributions at three or four times the present rate. Mr Lewis has 
thereupon announced that the “integrity of the contract” had 
been infringed and that he reserved the right “to take any inde 
pendent action necessary to the enforcement of the contract.” 

Is this a strike threat? More specifically, would it satisfy the 
requirement of the Taft-Hartley Act that notice of 60 days must 
be given of a strike in an essential industry? Is it more than 
bringing pressure on the owners through the Government, which 
would be reluctant to see any coal stoppage just as the Marshall 
Plan goes into effect, with its schedule of 3,000,000 tons of ccal 
exports every month? The present contract runs until Juney 
1949; but no one has forgotten Mr Lewis’s famous victory 
forcing the owners to insert in the contract the provision that 
miners would work only so long as they were “ willing and 4 
If Mr Lewis is bent on a strike, will that little phrase enable him 
to evade the section of the Labour Law which lays down an 8 
day strike stand-still and empowers the Attorney-General to seek 
an injunction against further stoppages ? orig 

The steel companies, which last year through their ship 
of the “ captive mines” brought pressure on the other ae 
to make concessions to Mr Lewis, fear this year that any encou- 
ragement to pensions in coal mining might sell the pass to pen 
sions in the steel industry. How much it would cost to pension 
the nation’s miners is unknown ; calculations are being frantically 
made. As at present phrased the demand covers miners who have 
left the pits for other employment. Neither the coal nor the steet 
industry can regard any interruption in production without an if 
ward shiver. And whatever happens to the cost of living, preseml 
profits, even in the coal industry, invite wage demands as forcibly 
as a red flag invites a bull. The “third round ” of wage increases 
may prove the last. If Mr Lewis can bring off his ion COUP 
af {ne top of the boom, he will add a crowning victory 1 8 emark 
able career, ; 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Neighbours of Afghanistan 


(By a Correspondent) 


A LITTLE way to the west of the broad stream of the lower 
Indus a wall of arid mountains rises from the flat plain of Sind 
and buttresses the desert plateau of Baluchistan. Baluchistan occu- 
pies a large area on the map, but it has hitherto figured very little 
in history because of its unproductiveness, difficult communica- 
tions and small population. Barren as it is, however, it cannot be 
altogether ignored in a world where even deserts and polar ice 
caps can be objects of acquisition because of possible minerals 
or strategic passes and bases, Baluchistan is believed to contain 
beneath its stony soil reserves of coal and oil which may some day 
become economically important ; it also affords one of the two 
main approaches to India from the north-west—that by way of 
the Bolan pas access from the north to a potential port on 
the seaboard of the Indian Ocean. It remains today an out-of- 
the-world land of parched wastes and sparse. semi-nomadic 
inhabitants, but it is not without its local politics, and these politics 
are inevitably entangled with the problems arising out of the 
termination of the British Raj in India. 

The political configuration of Baluchistan is about as com- 
plicated as it can be. The whole countty, which is between two 
and three times the size of England, was divided before last 
August into six parts: ore, 

(1) British Baluchistan, in the strict sense, consisting of 
territory directly annexed by Britain after the Second 
Afghan war ; we F 

(2) tribal territories under partial British administration ; 

(3) districts held on lease from the Khan of Kalat on an annual 
quit-rent ; 

(4) the Khanate of Kalat ; 

(5) Lasbela ; and s 

(6) Kharan, states under the formal suzerainty of Kalat. 

As regards population, British Baluchistan in the wider sense, 
including (1), (2) and (3) above, had about 500,000 inhabitants, 
Kalat 250,000, Lasbela 69,000 end Kharan 33,000. The prepon- 
derance of population in the British-controlled territory, com- 
prising less than half the total area, was due to the inclusion of 
the Nasirabad irrigated tract, which belongs geographically to the 


' Sind lowland, and of the garrison town of 


Quetta, which had a population of nearly 
40,000 apart from troops and was the only 
real urban centre in the country. . 

This curious political patchwork was the 
result of a series of military and political 
expedients over a long period. The main 
British interest in Baluchistan was to safe- 
guard the Bolan pass and its approaches 
as one of the gateways of India, and to 
restrain tribal unrest on the Sind border ; 
there was little or no reason for 
interfering with the remote Khanate 
of Kalat or its vassals, and indeed the 
traditional British view has been that 
Kalat is an independem State like Nepal, 
not included in the system of “ Indian 
States” under British paramountcy, 
though its status has mever been very 
precisely defined. In various ways, how- 
ever, British policy has reduced the realm 
of Kalat, even though the process has 
hitherto been far from painful for. the 
Khan. The areas which British 
Wamed for the defence of India were 
leased from the Khan for rents. which 
Were extremely welcome to the impeécuni- 
Ous manarch of @ barren hill country, and 
he did not have to worry about the regu- 
larity of the payments ; on the other hand, 
some of the leases. were permanent ans! ) FXoeé 
ia terms which could be interpreted as 


cession when the question of their transfer to another nation 
arose. Moreover, for purposes of administrative convenience, the 
British authorities took to dealing directly with Kalat’s vassal 
states, Kharan and Lasbela ; and though this meant no immediate 
injury to the Khan of Kalat, who by custom left them to manage 
their own affairs, it provided precedent for treating them as com- 
pletely separate political entities in an age forgetful of the niceties 
of feudal relations. 

With the approach of the transfer of power in India the Khan 
of Kalat, a man of ability and resolution, began to be concerned 
about his legal rights. He took the view that the leases of terri- 
tory to Britain were not transferable and would revert to the 
Khanate on the termination of British sovereignty in India unless 
re-negotiated with the successor authority; he was also deter- 
mined to reassert his authority over Lasbela and Kharan and 
control their foreign relations in future. In order to get a ruling 
on his position before the British left India, he appealed to Delhi 
for a declaration of the British view, but his application received 
no answer; those acquainted with the bureaucratic talent for 
passing the buck willnot be surprised that British officials who 
were packing up for departure preferred to leave the legal tangles 
of Kalat as a bequest to Pakistan. 

Mr Jinnah has from the beginning regarded Pakistan as the full 
heir of all British rights in Baluchistan, including the leaseholds, 
and is determined to obtain the accession of Kalat and its vassals: 
It has not so far, however, proved so easy for the Karachi Govern- 
ment to deal with the Khan. There are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, the Khan is not an autocratic monarch, detached 
from his subjects and liable to be undermined by a popular mass 
movement worked up from outside. He is not even, strictly 
speaking, @ hereditary ruler, for he is the elective head of a con- 
federacy of tribal chiefs, though by custom the electors may not 
go outside a clan (of Arab origin) which has held pre-eminence 
for over a century. The Khan regards himself as head of the 


Baluchi nation, and though the word “nation” can hardly be 
used in the modern European sense, it is not altogether inapplic- 
able. The Baluchis speak two different languages—Baluchi, 
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which is an Iranian tongue, also spoken in part of south-eastern 
Persia, and Brahui, which is classified as a Dravidian speech, 
allied to Tamil, Telgugu and other: languages of South, India,~ 
but geographically far separated from them. Both languages of 
Baluchistan are quite distinct from Sindi and Punjabi, and there 
is a certain common consciousness among both Baluchi and 
Brahui tribes of their separateness, as a pastoral hill people, from 
the peasants and townsmen of the Indus lowland. Although the 
population of Baluchistan is entirely Moslem, exeept forsa few 
Hindu and Sikh traders and shopkeepers; there is very little 
inclination to accept administration by Pakistan’ officials ‘from 
Sind or the Punjab. The Khan has thus substantial popular 
support—which can find expression through the tribal councils or 
jirgas—for a policy of resistance to ‘any attempt at centralised 
control from Karachi. There is fear lest accession to Pakistan 
might mean a change from King Log to King Stork. 


Further, the Khan has become dissatisfied with the terms of 
the old leases and has wanted to have them revised in his favour. 
He is aware that his patriarchial court lacks the administrative 
personnel to take over places such as Quetta, nor would he wish 
to have sole military responsibiliry for the frontiers with 
Afchanistan and Persia, bur he insists that his basic sovereignty in 
the leased areas, and particularly his mineral rights, should be 
recognised. Pakistan has been very reluctant to accept these 
claims, but it will be wise to go a long way to meet them, because 
it is very much in Pakistan’s interest to have a strong and friendly 
Kalat on its flank. If Pakistan intends to hold the Bolan pass, 
Quetta and the light railway westward to the Persian border, 
thus keeping up the system" of defence along the southern frontier 
of Afghanistan, it is essential to have no trouble with the tribes 
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in the interior of Baluchistan, and the authority of the Khan js. 
the best guarantee for order there. Even if Pakistan were to ae 
out the Khan‘ by force frony his ¢apital, direct administratiog 
‘of this vast, mountainous afea would be a task imposing a mog 
severe strain on the financial and administrative resources gf 
Pakistan at.a time when Mr. Jinnah’s regime faces many othe 
formidable problems. It is to be hoped that a compromise wij] 
be reached making Kalat a firm ally of Pakistan without undue 
encroachment on its independence and that no fresh focus of 
disorder Will be added 16 those already existing in Asia. Shou 
Kalat bid for Afghan support in order to resist Pakistan pressure, 
a situation with possible serious complications might arise ss 
Economically the rents hitherto paid to Kalat for the 
and forming a large part of the total: revenues of Kalat will in 
future be a charge on the treasury of Pakistan, as will be also 


various other payments and subsidies fortierly dispensed oa 


. 


Frontier by the Central Government of India. Pakistan, 

period of tranquillity and orderly economic ent, should 
able in time to carry the burden of what ate really distressed areas 
from Chitral down to the Makran coast. But Pakistan is nor yet 
in sight of tranquillity, and if it is unable to méetits liabilities 
towards the hill people, the Jatter will’ quicklyrevert to oldv 
fashioned marauding as an outlet for their energies.” "The problems 
of Baluchistan, like those of the Frontier further north, are thus 
dependent for their satisfactory solution on the solvency of Paki- 
stan. Kalat is not a country which can make-any progress or 
support .a civilised administration and social sérvices- front’ ig 
own resources, and its inclination to accede to Pakistan must be’ 
conditional on its estimate of Mr Jinnah’s capacity to provide 
for his dependents. “reemes 


Report from Havana 
(By a Correspondent) 


INCE November 2oth the representatives of 59 nations, meeting 

in Havana, have been discussing the charter of the proposed 
International Trade Organisation. “Their progress has been slow, 
but it is now reasonably certain that success will ultimately crown 
their labours. Little news of the meeting, known as the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, has appeared in 
Britain. The proceedings gf the preparatory committee, first in 
London, then in. New York and finally in the seemingly endless 
Geneva session last year, were tgo diffuse and too. concerned with 
subtle points of drafting to seize the general interest. The Geneva 
meeting came. to life with the signing of the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs by the 23 “nuclear” countries represented 
on the preparatory committee ; but it was on the practical issues 
of tariff and preference concessions that interest tended to focus— 
especially as it was known that the work on the draft charter 
would have to be started all. over again at the Havana conference. 

Some of the difficulties which have arisen at Havana could have 
been foreseen. They were due to the fact that the 36 nations at 
Havana which had not been among the 23 which laboured in 
Geneva were naturally inclined to suspect a code of commercial 
behaviour in’ the drafting of which they had played no ‘part. 
The resistance to a fait accomph found extremely vocal leadership 
in the Argentine delegation: This-leadership of the “ unrepre- 
sented” became also‘leadership of the “ under-developed,” i.e., of 
the primary producing countries which. wish to diversify their 
economies and will. brook no interference from ‘any-international 
body in the means they choose to foster their industfialisation. 
The role of rebel leader’ als6. admirably suited the political strategy 
of the Argentine delegation. It enabled Dr Molinari, itS leader, 
to portray the form of capitalism represented in the Charter as 
“typified by the dollar sign, the gold at Fort Knox, international 
cartels and a spider web of Shylocks squeezing the heart of hungry 
multitudes.” 

These inflammatory opening speeches were.soon over; but 
the basic differences they revealed have persisted through the long 
debate. Its “first reading” stage. closed about six weeks ago. 
Since then the committee stage has been proceeding and working 
parties have been redrafting-certain clauses of the charter. Pro- 
gress has been made in these crucial stages of the conference, ‘and 
delegates should be dispersing before the end ofthis month. 





first the right to use import quotas for protective purposes, and 
second freedom to create new regional preferential systems, with 
the consequential right to discriminate, The Geneva version of 
the charter allows members to impose quotas or other quantitative 
restrictions On imports when they are in balance of payments 
difficulties. Moreover, the draft charter makes liberal provisions 
for discriminatory application.of such restrictions. aril 19§2 
discrimination can be applied, subject only to posterior disapproval 
by the ITO. After 1952 the machinery tightens up somewhat and 
prior approval of the will become necessary. The broadening 
of these provisions was largely the work of the British delegation 
on the Preparatory Committee. But the wedge inserted by British 
initiative is being used as a lever by other countries to prise the 
charter open to much wider toleration of quotas. Britain, as the 
largest per capita exporting country in the world and as a large 
exporter of relatively inessential manufactures, has reason to feat 
import quotas, the-one obstacle to imports over which price and 
efficiency cannot prevail. So at Havana the proposed use of quotas 
for protective purposes has been opposed by Britain with great 
vehemence. ts 
The Latin-American and Middle Eastern countries resent the 
fact that the draft chatter recogrises existing preferential systems 
while restricting the formation of new groups. - Admittedly the 
charter opensthe door to mew. preferences designed to aid 
economic development ; but any such development would requiné 
the sanction ofthe ITO. Here again, the issue is between 
“ prior approval” %and “posterior disapproval.” These ; 
of under-developed countries want freedom of action subject ; 
to the limitat-ons.of subsequent recall by the ITO. The British 
delegation has persistently resisted the principle of “ posterior 
disapproval ” because once a country has decided upon a certain 
policy and implemented it by launching new protected industries 
or instituting méw discriminatory tariff arrangements, it will be: 
doubly diffiewl: to re ‘those: steps, however artificial they are, 
and however serious the damage caused to othet members of the 
ILO. . The British Government supports the general aim of the 
under-developed countries, and appreciates that:more trade may 
ultimately result if thése countries diversify their economies and’ 
raise living’standards. But this should be an orderly and balanced 
scramble leading tc the mushroom growth of 


Prising the Charter Open Seast seston tonsa hee era 
_The main differences that still remain emerge from the desire — costly Be 30 S pigtomt ret 
the under-developed countries to have ely ~~ But how will the ITO arrive at its decisions in‘such matters?’ 
w..industries and diversifying their economies... Th aa the issue ‘of voting power on which there. 
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critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
(as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
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All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 
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LONDON TRANSPORT owns 
3,700 railway cars. Its trains serve 260 railway 
stations, equipped with every device to make 
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Transport proc 000,000,000 units of 
electricity. £150,000,000 has been spent on 
providing a transport ‘undertaking worthy 
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has also been considerable, though one-sided contest at Havana. 
The British delegation has supported the principle of weighting 
the voting according to the economic importance of each member. 
But though that rule was followed at Bretton Woods, the over- 
whelming majority at Havana is against it and favours equal 
voving rights for all. The dangers and frustrations of this 
particular form of international democracy may in part be 
avoided by reserving a certain number of seats on the executive 
board for the most important member countries. 

Other outstanding points of difference concern the grant of 
export subsidies (which the United States strongly favours) ; 
the problem of relations with non-members, i.c., whether they 
should be specifically deprived of amy extension through the 
most-favoured-nation clause of the benefits exchanged between 
members ; and finally the very special and difficult problem of a 
country like Switzerland which, not being in balance of payments 
difficulties, would be called upam to dismantle most of her 
economic defences when surrounded by countries,to which no 
holds would be barred for at least four years. - 


On the very topical problem of customs unions the new version 
of the Charter is likely to show. Some interesting changes. In 
particulat, it will introduce the comeept of a free trade area, i.e. a 
group of countries among which trade will be free but which will 
retain their own separate tariffs in their trade with countries out- 
side the group. No such group could be formed if it held within 
it substantial variations of import duties. In that case imports 
for the whole group would tend to be canalised to the lowest 
tariff country and then be re-exported, without paying further 
duty, to the other members of the group. But if the new con- 
ception can help to avoid some of the technical difficulties of 
elaborating common tariffs, it should do valuable work in serving 
the objective of freer trade. 


Ideals for the Future 


This list of the various points still in dispute at Havana does 
less than justice to the wide area of agreement revealed at the 
conference. It is certain now that an International Trade 
Organisation will be launched. Its membership may show some 
notable gaps, but they are the gaps to which the world: is 
becoming accustomed—notably the absence of Soviet Russia— 
though it should be noted that Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
represented at Havana and have been pulling their full weight. 
The charter, as it will emerge from Havana, will be concerned 
with exceptions as much as with positive, basic principles. The 
price had to be paid for launching an organisation of this kind 
in trading conditions so and unbalanced as those which 
lie immediately ahead. Ar least the charter will ensure that, 
whatever shifts and devices of bilateralism and discrimination the 
mations of the world will be driven to, the ideals of a saner 
system of multilateral and non-discrim:natory trade will be kept 
before their eyes. That should prevent the habits formed in these 
abnormal times from becoming incurable. 


Prospects for the Pipe Lines 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


RECENT events at Haifa, and along the pipeline that comes 
out there, have given all Middle Eastern oil companies reason 
to worry about security. If existing pipes and terminals are in 
jeopardy, are new ones worth laying ? penton the answer is 
yes. Pipelaying specialists from America calculate that a 30-inch 
steel pipe from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean will repay 
the huge cost of its construction with a year. It is a far more 
profitable proposition than the long haul by tanker round Arabia. 

But politically the outlook has become problematical. Security 
through miles of desert depends upon local, even tribal, good will. 
What if Arab hostility to the west over Palestine leads to con- 
tinuous sabotage? So far, stoppages caused by saboteurs have 
proved easy enough to perpetrate, but equally easy. to. mend. 
Machines at the nearest pumping station automatically register 
the exact locality of the break, and the damaged section is replaced 
in a few hours. But will such mends be feasible in face of wreck- 
ing by bands large enough and purposeful enough to baulk the 
repair gangs ?_ Oil men in. Palestine say no. 

The facts which have induced this gloomy conclusion are as 
follows: —Though several companies are planning: g to lay pipe- 
lines, one only-has a.pipe in operation. This is the fnterriationally 
owned Iraq Petroleum Company, pumping from Kirkuk in Iraq 
to the Mediterranean. Its pipe is a 12-inch affair (stigmatised by 
post-war American engineers as “ macaroni ™). r crossing 
the freee 5 it forks Ba a wishbows # ans pumps half oe ” 
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four-million-ton annual output via Syria to Tripoli in the Lebanon 
and half via Transjordan to Haifa... The Tripoli, consigamen 
is, except for a small amount refined for local use, exporte 
crude form. The Haifa cortsignment is refined on the spot 
a British goncern ealled Consolidated Refineries, Limited, T 
is capable of handling over four million tons a year, and is, or 
expanding so as to handle the contents of a new 16-inch pip 
from Iraq. Palestine depends entirely on this refinery ‘fo 
supplies. Recent happenings have focused attention on the 
complete interdependence of the Haifa installation—the rs 
oil dock, the refinery, the storage tank farm on the 

knock one out is, after a few days, to paralyse the rest. 
the refinery was reduced to inaction by an upsurge 
feeling between its Jewish and Arab employees—an 
provoked by the wanton’ throwing of a bomb at an Arab queue 
of workmen at the gate from a passing Jewish taxi. Oil that is 
due to be locally refined cannot be exported crude in a flash. The 
world is short of refineries. By an admirable feat of organisation 
of the storage tanks, pumping was able to continue 
and the refinery is now back at work. But 
threaten daily. Since the Jewish community is far more Somnden 
upon oil than the Arab, the likely perpetrators are Arabs. The 
outlook when. the British troops go is black. 







ia 
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Problem of Haifa 


But is it black for more than the Haifa branch of the I 
Petroleum Company’s pipe? Cannot companies that are 
lines to terminals outside Palestine continue to plan ? 
doubtedly the prospects for the Haifa fork are the blackest. 
is in the projected Jewish state. The Arab states Rae 
which the pipe to it passes—Arab Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq 
—are not going to sk by while oil courses through to feed 
the Zionists. The IPC took a decision that was sound enough 
economically when it decided to use its first post-war allocation 
of steel pipe and dollars. to. double the Haifa branch of the 
fork. (By this operation, which is approaching completion, 
the Haifa refinery was to handle 3,000,000 tons of crude oil 
from Iraq by late 1949 and 6,500,000 toms by aia toasd 
Politically, it would have done better to double the Tripoli fork 
while awaiting Palestinian developments. 

For though Haifa is virtually bound to be inoperable so long 
as the Jew-Arab fight continues, there is no comparable Arab 
reason for damaging the other fork. This, through a small 
refinery at its terminal, furnishes Syria and the Lebanon with: 
the bulk of their day-to-day requirements. It also pays port 
dues and an ex gratia payment into the Lebanon’s all but 
empty coffers. It pays.Iraqg to the tune-of 4 shillings. gold per 
ton purmped. It-is 120° miles away front the Palestinian frontier. 
It is in danger chiefly from gangs who dub all oil installations 
as “American” and therefore pro-Zionist. - Provided that no 
Arab government along the route is in a similar mood, ce 
vengeance to royalties, there is mo. reason why it should be 
subject to interruptions of more than a matter of hours. 

One conclusion that has already been drawn by the other 
companies planning pipes to the Mediterranean is that Palestinian 
terminals are out of the question. Other conclusions are now 
being framed.. A first is that, since the ill-will of one state 
can baulk a whole pipe, prudent companies should choose lines 
that cross a minimum of frontiers. A second is that the prospects 
of security . outside Palestine on more thoughtful 
American handling of that problem than has hitherto beer 
displayed. 


Esl 


The Foreign Office is to be congratulated on preparing and 
publishing a report of 57 pages [Cmd. 7320] on the stormy second 
session of the General Assembly of Uno, which lasted from Sep- 
tember 16th to November 29th last year. It records the evidence 
of am unbridgeable division between the Soviet bloc and the 
Western Powers, the open breakdown of the hypothesis of unity 
between the leading Powers on which the whole theory and 
practice of the United Nations was to have been based. | The 
speech made by Mr McNeil on September 22nd, following the 
provocative. tirade of Mr Vishinsky four days -marks the — 
turning point in British ir de which Mr Bevin more 


clea in the forei evr bate a month The Greek | 
nd Wade ‘Aibekitdd Giogosd Ms o°* Basle 


Avsembly.” the decision a saline cites Fore all come within the 
—— of the paper, but Prnaciggsacgs control of atomic energy and — 
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THIS ENGLAND...” 


ISHING is not every man’s folly, it is 

some folk’s wisdom. They may find 
the answer to their life’s problems watch- 
ing a float in a pond or they may work 
off their inhibitions lashing a lake with a 
fly. And good fishermen are usually good 
smokers ... men of quiet discernment who 
are sufficient unto themselves providing 
pouch or case is well filled with Balkan 
Sobranie. That float may never bob, there 
may be never a suggestion of a rise, yet 
the angler who smokes pure Turkish has 
had a good day...he sees his visions 
through the smoke rings, he builds his 
castles in the smoke clouds, he is that 
modern trarity...a man at peace. 
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The old parlour game, played in the |} 
comfort of the Short flying boat. Just the }», 
thing for this happy family after their 
excellent lunch. People make their own 5% 

‘atmosphere’ ; but the superbly appointed 

flying boat with ocean-liner amenities on A short visit in Karachi, and it’s 
its two decks, makes sure the atmosphere all aboard again, with grandfather 
is a natural, congenial one. looking forward to a whisk y-and- 
soda in the bar—then down to the 
lounge-cabin with a book from the 


oye lower-deck library, Meanwhile, 

dmother,motherand T: 
Happy Families | gesinowe:,motnerand tommy 
—bhound for Sydn ey and Tommy, especially, stands 


enthralled by the ever-changing 
Magic-carpet panorama below. 


Travellers to whom comfort comes first will be 
glad to know that Short flying boats now serve 
e all parts of the world. Travel for air-pleasure by 
*< Shorts, to New Zealand, India, China, Africa, 
in Scandinavia, South America, and between 
Baltimore and Bermuda; your travel agent will 
give you details and take bookings. 


It's fun to b4 by lying boat / 
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THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 








A half-empty bettie 
in 1836... 







In the 1830’s Charles Askin, formerly a young 
Birmingham veterinary surgeon, devoted himself 
to finding a method of extracting pure nickel 


from. the nickel-cobalt ores then available. 






His final experiment depended on the addition of 


















a quantity of bleaching powder which it was 
expected would precipitate the cobalt hydroxide 
and leave only a nickel compound from which 


nickel could then be relatively easily obtained. 


Askin found he possessed only half the powder he 
calculated he would require, but he continued with 
his experiment, and. succeeded by chance where 
an associate, using ample powder, failed. Thus 


was a lucky stride made towards the Nickel Age. 


The spirit of enquiry and research typical of this 
pioneer still characterizes the Nickel Industry. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
1S/m/4 
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THE BUSINESS. WORLD 





The Argentine Agreement 


HE trade and financial agreement with Argentina was 

formally concluded by an exchange of notes this week. It 
is a complex arrangement which involves a complete re-casting 
of the payments machinery between Britain and Argentina ; 
on the commercial side, it conforms to the new pattern of semi- 
barter agreements, though it inevitably fails by far to reach 
that bilateral equilibrium which is so desired by our present- 
day commercial negotiators. In order to get the new agree- 
ment in proper focus it may be well to step back a little 
and look at it from an historical viewpoint. Before the war, 
Britain bought a good deal more from Argentina than 
it exported to that country, but the balance was largely made 
good by various invisible items, the most important being 
interest on capital invested by Britain in Argentina. During the 
war the traditional disequilibrium in the merchandise trade 
between the two countries was considerably accentuated, and as 
a result Argentina built up substantial accumulations of sterling. 


The agreement of September, 1946, was negotiated to deal 
with these accumulations and to arrange the future mechanism 
of current trade payments between the two countries. The 
Argentine balance was struck as at September 17, 1946, and 
the amount of £130 million was blocked, receiving interest at 
} per cent, and to be released at the rate of £5,000,000 per 
annum. These balances, which had the protection of a gold 
guarantee, were also available to finance the purchase by 
Argentina of British-owned assets. The 1946 agreement pro- 
vided that currently earned sterling held on Argentine account 
was to be fully convertible. It also provided for an extension 
of the meat contract and sketched the main outlines of the 
purchase of the British-owned railways. 


The suspension of convertibility of sterling last August 
involved a fundamental and unilateral change in this agree- 


- ment. It affected the convertibility both of Argentina’s currently 


earned sterling and of the prospective releases of £5,000,000 
per annum from the accumulated sterling balances. The world- 
wide events of which the suspension of sterling convertibility 
was a part also had their inevitable direct effects on Argentina. 
That country had suffered considerable pressure on its gold 
and dollar reserve, and for that reason felt increasing reluctance 
to use its accumulated sterling, which carries a gold guarantee, 
in order to finance the railway purchase. As matters stood, 


_ that sterling had become an essential part of the statutory 


reserve for the Argentine note circulation. The new agreement 
which had to be negotiated was, therefore, concerned with the 
new commercial contracts, with the machinery for financing 
current payments between the two countries and finally with 
the completion of the railway deal. 


On the commercial side, the agreement which takes effect 
from the date of signature this week and covers the period until 
March 31, 1949, provides for the purchase by the United 
Kingdom from Argentina of essential foods and animal feeding 
stuffs valued at {110 million. Of this, £100 million is repre- 
sented ‘by the price of supplies to be bought in the period, 


while the remaining {10 million is an ex gratia retrospective _ 
payment by the United Kingdom. In addition to these con- 
tracts, which are being handled by the Ministry of Food, a 


programme of additional imports from Argentina has been 
arranged to a total of about £20 million for the period. 

There are two interesting points on the food side of the 
agreement. Under previous contracts, Britain purchased sup- 
plies for other European countries; the new contract relates 
only to the United Kingdom and dependent areas.. Secondly, 
wheat has not been included. After Britain’s recent purchase of 
80 million bushels of Australian wheat, there is possibly no 
urgent need to buy additional supplies before the summer. By * 
then more definite information may be available, about the 
Marshall Plan. The main items covered by the new contract are 
500,000 tons of meat, over 1,200,000 tons of coarse grain, 
consisting almost entirely of maize, 100,000 tons of oilcake and 
some linseed oil, believed to be about 20,000 tons. In addition, 
quantities of wheat offals, tallow, edible beef and mutton tallow 
and lard have also been purchased. The new quantities are 
similar to those purchased in 1947, so that the new agreement 
is unlikely to affect British rations, although the weekly two- 
pennyworth of corned beef may be reintroduced. No details 
have been published of the new contract prices or of the cost 
of individual items. But the meat purchases will probably 
account for £45 million, maize for about {£42 million and 
linseed oil for a little over £3,000,000. 

If this division is correct, the new contract price for meat 
shows mo increase over the previous one (ignoring the {10 
million retrospective payments), while the price of maize has 
been raised to about £35 a ton, compared with the current 
Chicago price of around {£22 a ton. This is indeed a sharp 
increase and the inference to be drawn is that the higher prices 
asked by Argentina have been wholly shifted on to maize, to 
prevent a general rise in the contract prices of meat from other 
sources. 

Over the period of thirteen months covered by the agree- 
ment, therefore, the United Kingdom will have to make pay- 
ments of approximately £130 million to Argentina in respect ol 
current transactions. On the other hand, a long and detailed 
programme has been drawn up of exports from the United 
Kingdom to Argentina. The British Government has agreed 
to facilitate the supply of certain essential commodities, in- 
cluding 1,000,000 tons of coal and 2,000,000 tons of petroleum 
products valued at £25 million. The Argentine Government 
has im turn agreed to grant licences to the value of {£10 million 
for the import of certain non-essential consumer goods from the 
United Kingdom including rayon goods and motor cars. In 
addition, exports of capital goods valued at {10-15 million 
from the United Kingdom are being arranged bringing the 
prospective total of British exports to between £45 and {50 
muillion. Including remittances from Argentina-to the United 
Kingdom on “ invisible ” account, it is estimated that Argentina 
will have to find about £60 million sterling for current pay- 
ments during the period of the agreement. On balance, there- 
fore, the current account will involve a net payment of about 
£70 million from the United Kingdom to Argentina- 
from the capital item of £150 million which Arget ation. ha 
remit to Britain this month i in payment for. ron « 
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jn hand at the: moment. £117 million inthe blocked “A” 
account at the Bank of England, which is protected by a gold 
guarantee, and a further £35 million representing current 
accruals of sterling under the 1946 agreement and held in the 
“B” account at the Bank of England. : For’ reasons ‘alreddy 
explained, Argentina does not wish to exhaust its accumulated 
sterling as it would have to do if the balance!in the “ A” and 
“B” accounts were used to finance the railway deal. A way 
around this difficulty has been found by an arrangement under 
which the Ministry of Food is» to make an immediate: pre- 
payment of the £110 million which is due on the whole of the 
food contracts up to the end of March, 1949. This sum is to be 
credited immediately to the “B.” account, and will raise the 
balance on that account to £145 million. The remaining £5 
million needed to make up the required {£150 million for the 
railway purchase will be provided by a draft on the balance in 
the “ A” account which will thus be reduced to £112 million. 
The sterling in this “A” account will then be the only resources 
immediately available to Argentina to meet current payments 
due to Britain. These payments will amount to £40 million 
over the period of the agreement—namely, {60 million due for 
visible and invisible imports, less £20 million exports to Britain 
for which pre-payment is not being made. To enable Argen- 
tina to make these current payments, it has been necessary 
to unblock the balance in the “A” account. This balance 
is, in fact, being made available to meet current pay- 
ments in any part of the sterling area. The net payment 
of £40 million due to the United Kingdom will reduce the 
balance in this account to about £72 million by the end of 
March, 1949 ; but in fact, the draft on the balances may be 
greater since Argentina will have the right to finance purchases 
from other sterling area countries by drawing on these resources. 


The sterling remaining in “A” account will continue to 
enjoy the benefit of the gold guarantee which, it should be 
emphasised, is mot a guarantee to pay in gold but to adjust 
the sterling balances to allow for any revaluation of sterling 
in terms of gold. The Argentine negotiators succeeded in 
extracting a similar guarantee for any sterling which they might 
accumulate at a later date in the “B” account. This is not 
an eventuality which is likely to affect either country during 
the next 13 months, since over this period Argentina will have 
no net current sterling earnings. Looking beyond the period 
of the present agreement, however, it is evident that the pre- 
cedent which has now been set in granting Argentina an ex- 
change guarantee on currently earned sterling may acquire 
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_ considerable significance. This’ is-the first eccasion: on’ which 


such @ guarantee has been given, for the only other.-essays' in 
this direction are the strictly: bilateral! guarantees giveni:to 
Belgium and Sweden, which operate only if sterling: depreciates 


im terms of: the other currency concerned. The guaranite to 


Argentina operates without qualification if sterling depreciates 


~iIn terms of gold; irrespective of anything that may happen tc 


the sterling-peso rate of exchange: The agreement also involves 
the grant to the United Kingdom ‘of an informal preference 
by the Argentine Government, which has undertaken that: its 
departments will, other things being equal, give preference to 
British firms when placing contracts abroad. 

What emerges from this complex of commercial and financial 
arrangements? The basic fact remains that Britain is throwing 
in one of its last remaining assets in Argentina in order to 
maintain a level of current imports far higher than could be 
financed out of current income. Contrary to first impressions, 
the {150 million capital transaction will not be engulfed in 
one fell swoop by a single ‘year’s deficit on current account ; 
the full details of the agreement show that it represents about 
two years deficit at the 1948 rate, But whether it will do duty 
for another 12 months beyond the period of the present agree- 
ment depends cn whether the Argentine authorities are pre- 
pared once again to build up their sterling balances to some- 
where near the £152 million at which they stand today. That, 
even with the help of the goid guarantee, is a doubtful prospect. 

As regards the financial arrangements, the most important 
feature of the new agreement is the freeing of the whole of the 
sterling accumulated by Argentina during the war and now 
held in “A” account. This gesture is not calculated to help 
negotiations with other countries whose accumulated balances 
Britain may wish to immobilise. Nor is the freeing of Argen- 
tina’s accumulated balances a formal gesture. This sterling, as 
already moted, will be available to finance Argentine purchases in 
sterling area countries other than the United Kingdom, If, at 
the same time, Argentina persists in its present policy of demand- 
ing dollar payments for exports of cereals and other essential 
materials to sterling area countries such as India, the sterling 
area’s use of the remaining dollar reserves will be correspond- 
ingly increased. At the same time, if Argentina succeeds in 
obtaining greater supplies of essential imports from sterling 
countries—for example, jute from India—these accumulated 
balances may in fact run away rapidly, in spite of all the ergu- 
ments which the Argentine authorities have just used about their 
indispensability as currency reserve. 


Economics in Fleet Street 


TEEP increases in newsprint prices have recently caused 
much calculation in Fleet Street about its economic prob- 
lems-—its future profits or losses and the readjustments which 
may have to be made at the next turn of the screw of rising 
costs. In most newspaper offices, the balance between profit 
and loss has now become extremely precarious, for the various 
economies by which the newspapers have cushioned repeated 
shocks since 1939 are almost exhausted. And now pro forma 
accounts are being drawn up in an attempt to answer two 
questions—What will happen when the next increase in news- 


print prices occurs ? How can the cost of larger papers be | 


shouldered, in the more distant future, if and when the Govern- 
ment agrees to a larger dollar expenditure on newsprint imports ? 
Already the full-size dailies are said to be toying with the idea 
of half-size or “tabloid ” issues, or of raising their price. 
Unfortunately for the economist or investor, competition 
between the various papers is so fierce that their internal finances 


_are shrouded in the utmost secrecy and it is extremely difficult © 


to arrive at any reliable estimate of changes in revenue and 
expenditure. The Daily Express, with a gesture of urbanc 
open-handedness, has from time to time published figures 
ostensibly designed to enlighten its. readers. about .its. financial 
position (one set of such figures was published a few weeks ago); 
naturally enough, however, the figures stop short of revealing 
any vital information to competitors, and they have, therefore, 
only limited value as an illustration of the trends of newspaper 
finance over the past ten years. 


Table I sets out in rough outline the analysis of costs 
provided by the Daily Express in 1937 and 1947. In 1937, 
newsprint cost {10 a ton 5 even so, paper and ink accounted for 
27 per cent of the expenditure of the undertaking. As a result 
of the most recent increase in January, the cost of newsprint is 
now {43 a ton. Such a huge increase has been absorbed only 
because of the reduction in the size of the newspapers from 
about twenty pages to four. When allowance is made for the 
increases in circulation shown in Table I], most papers must 
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now be spending very much the same amount on newsprint as 
they were spending to produce prewar papers five times their 
present size; the Daily Express because of its very large 
increase in circulation is spending more. 

The price of newsprint to British papers charged by the 
Newsprint Supply Company Limited is calculated by weighting 
the average of the prices of imported supplies and home pro- 
duced newsprint. At the present prices of £32 per ton for 
Canadian newsprint and over £48 for home supplies, the 
average cost is £43 a ton. Before the recent increases, the 


Tas_e I—Datty Express Group Costs oF PRODUCTION 














1937 1946-47 
Seietansipemtyne eee 
£'000s [- oo £'000s |Per Cent 
Paper and ink .......>. 1375 | 227 Paper and ink ........ 1,582 26 
Production (wages of | Staff wages and salari¢és | 2,674 | 44 
mechanical workers). . | 700 14 Home and foreign news | | 
Editorial (cluding col- and news services... | 297 5 
lection of news)...... 600 W Carriage and distribu- 
Distribution © {two-thirds Ge. hen cncsh cabo 475 8 
to railways) ..¢i+.... 650 | 13 Promotion and publicity 56 1 
Canvassing and publicity | Miscellaneous ......... | 961 16 
(including £100,000 for | | | 
readers insurance).... | 500 10 
Miscellaneous .......... 1,200 | 224 








| 5025 | 10 | | 6,085 | 109 
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Average of Last Six 


| 
Pre-was | Months of 1947 
= | 
ilies :— i 
De Dally Expeete oi. heise diii o daicict | 2,329,000 3,860,000 
Pe iieMe WEEE Fi. ns cave phMaticcaee 1,580,000 i 2,078,000 
“Talley Herald sons keds Sees eseieve over 2,000,000 2,131,000 
* News-Chronicle ” ......6--sssecbes-sces 1,324,000 1,623,000 
“Doalig Mirror... ce cece cee veccces <7 1,367,000 3,706,000 
Tis Tages? ops s di coed. case se syish voce 192,000 242,000 
“Daily Telegraph” ...-.0++seeeeeeenee 657,000 913,000 
Sundays :— 
“ News of the World” .... cc c.eceeceas over 3,000,000 7,891,000 
“The People ” . sss .v.seeseeercceecccs 2,400,000 4,671,000 
“Sunday Express” ........0-eeeweceee 927,000 2,355,090 
“ Sunday. Dispatch” . 0... .0s0-.0rs060 1,197,000 2,065,000 
“Reynolds News” ......++eeecceeseees 420,000 717,000 


A iepar dey uk. dnosek coho dwess Gas see 201,000 | 383,000 
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average was £37 10s. a ton—home-produced newsprint being 


' £39 a ton, and Canadian newsprint £30. If newsprint prices 


were to increase still further, the extra burden could be borne 
only in one of three ways: out of profits; by an increase in 
advertisement revenue, either by raising advertising rates or 
the space permitted for advertising ; or by an increase in selling 
price. This squeeze would have to be accepted within the very 
narrow limits of a four page paper. If, however, the dollar 
situation became easier (of which there is no present sign what- 
ever) and increased imports of newsprint allowed larger papers 
—say of six pages—the 50 per cent increase in the cost of news- 
print would to some extent be offset by greater space for 
advertising. The effects of such a change would vary for 
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individual papers according to their advertising rates and accogi. 
ing to the proportion of space to be devoted to editorial agg 

The present policy of the newspapers on advertising and the 
alternatives before them will be discussed in greater detail jig 
a second article. Meanwhile the trends revealed in the other 
main items in the Daily Express statement of expenditure calj 
for examination. The first main head of expenditure is pro. 
duction. Wages of workers engaged on the mechanical processes 
of newspaper production have risen since 1939 by about 25 per 
cent for the highest paid workers and by about 373 per cent for 
the lowest. These increase in rates of pay have, however, been 
greatly offset by a reduction in the numbers of workers em- 
ployed: the reductions have not been proportional to the 
decrease in the size of newspapers, but they have nevertheless 





TaRBLe ITI—NeEwSPAPER OWNERSHIP 


“ Daily Mail ” Group “haa Rothermere "’)— + Daily Mirror” and “* Sunday Pictorial" 


“Daily Mail,” “Evening News,” — 
“Sunday Dispatch,” 10 Provincial “ Daily Mirror,” “‘ Sunday Pictorial.” 
Evening. “ Daily News” (“ ”) 
~! “ News-Chronicle,” “The Star.” 
“Daily Graphic,” “ Sunday Times,” 
“Sunday Graphic,” 7 Provincial Westminster Press ee Bs 
Morning, 9 Provincial Evening, 4 Provincial Morning, 9 Provincial 
4 Provincial Sunday. Evening, 1 Provincial Sunday. 
ncial Newspapers — 
xpress Group (“Beaverbrook”) == 4 Provincial Evening. 
Daily Express Evening Standard, 
“Sunday Express,” 1 Provincial Independent Papers *— 
Evening. “The Times,” “Daily Telegraph,” 
“Financial Times,” “ Morning Ad- 
Odhams Press — vertiser,” “ Daily Worker,” “Ob- 
“ Daily Herald,” “Sporting Life,” server,” “‘News of the World,” 
“* People.” “ Reynolds News.” 
* London» ‘newspapers, each of which has no connection with any other newspaper; 


“ Reynolds News” is the property of the Co-operative Press Ltd. which issues all pub- 
lications of the Co-operative movement. 





been large. The analysis of production costs provided by the 
Daily Express does not appear to include many items of expen- 
diture attributable to production, such as raw materials other 
than paper and ink, power, metal for castings and so on, all of 
which have risen in price. If economies in staff are taken 
into account, expenditure on newspaper production departments 
may well have fallen by one third at the end of the war compared 
with the 1939 level; but subsequent increases in wages and 
prices have certainly absorbed the wartime economies, and 
production costs for most papers now greatly exceed the prewar 
level. For example, the Daily Express figures show that staff 
wages and salaries rose from {2,231,000 in the year to June 
1946 to £2,674,000 in the following year when, however, the 
average size of papers was larger. 

The story is very different in the case of the Editorial Depart- 
ments. Nearly as much news has to be gathered in for a four 
page paper as for a twenty page onc, while the problem of 
sifting and editing it is much greater. Roughly the same 
number of correspondents have to be kept all over the world, 
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and the editorial staffs receiving news at headquarters have to 
go through the same amount of material ; hence it is not possible 
to make economies on editorial costs comparable with those 
which have been effected in the Production departments. Even 
by 1945 the expenses of most Editorial departments must have 
been well above those of 1939, and by now they may be as 
much as 40 or §0 per cent above the prewar level. - It is difficult 
to draw any certain deductions about editorial costs from the 
recent Daily Express figures, but it appears that apart from 
salaries (the minimum weekly wage of a journalist has risen 
from nine guineas in 1939 to 12 guineas in 1948) the cost of 
collecting news rose from about £177,000 in 1946 to £297,000 
in 1947. This is due at least in part to the great increase in the 
cost of cables. Expenses of overseas correspondents have also 
increased greatly, owing to the rise in the cost of living in over- 
seas countries. 

Distribution costs—in which railway charges are the major 
factor—have moved comparably with the curve of costs in the 
production departments ; the reduction in the size (and there- 
fore in the weight) of the newspapers at first brought a sharp 
fall in railway freight charges. As railway charges rose, these 
economies diminished, though by the end of the war savings on 
freight were still very large. But since 1945, railway costs have 
increased really rapidly, and now the distribution costs for a 
four-page paper with a normal increase in circulation have 
increased to about 70 or 80 per cent of their prewar figure, and 
the earlier savings have been sharply reduced. 


Pause in Markets 


The stock market barometer, in these days, is a very poor 
guide to the economic health of the nation. The Chancellor’s 
speech in the debate on personal incomes last week, though it 
disappointed almost every thoughtful observer, yet brought a little 
reassurance to the Stock Exchange, and demonstrated once again 
that political factors—this time in the shape of fears of a new 
drive against profits—loom at least as large in the minds of in- 
vestors as the menace ef the economic situation itself. By 
contrast with the visions of strong measures which had been 
conjured up, the half-baked proposals for voluntary action looked 
almost innocuous. So, at least, it seemed on the morrow of the 
speech, when the equity markets staged a perceptible rally and 
brought to a halt the movement which had knocked some 8 per 
cent off industrial values in as many days. It was not to be 
expected, however, that these gains would be held. Although 
American grain prices recovered sharply and Wall Street looked 
steadier—thus calming the more melodramatic of the fears which 
the earlier collapse had aroused—the week’s pause in Throgmorton 
Street has been a very uneasy one. The heavy selling ceased, and 
gave scope for a technical recovery in extremely thin markets, 
but already prices have started to fall away afresh and a resump- 
tion of pressure would cause no surprise. 

Second thoughts on the prices-profits “plan” have indeed 
shown that any relief may be short-lived. It ought to have 
been apparent from the outset, as has been confirmed by the 
TUC statement this week, that the price of wage stabilisation will 
not be profit stabilisation, but profit or dividend reduction. If 
that cannot be achieved by voluntary action—and the Govern- 
ment’s hopes of that are quite unrealistic—pressure from the 
unions will surely enforce a new initiative from the Government. 
In this context, it should be observed that the market has cer- 
tainly read too much into Mr Attlee’s statement, at the close of 
the same debate, about dividend restriction. He did not say 
that there could be no dividend limitation, but simply that a flat 
limit on dividend percentages was impracticable, which is too 
trite an observation to have any significance. . The significant 
pointers (which the market seemed to miss) were the implication 
that the Prime Minister is concerned to achieve a reduction in 
dividends and the plain evidence, in the Chancellor’s sequence 
of argument, that attention is being directed to undistributed as 
well as distributed profits. 

In the circumstances, the market is perhaps justified in putting 
Pclitical factors in the forefront.of its fears, yet it is proving a 
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Publicity is the only item on the expenditure side which has 
remained persistently far. below the prewar. level, The World 
War brought to an end the private newspaper war, with 
its wildly extravagant competition for new readers by free 
gifts, free insurance, prize competitions and the like. 
This fact is brought out very clearly in the Daily Express 
figures. Before the war as much as half a million. pounds. a 
year was being spent on promoting and publicising the Daily 
Express group of papers, but in 1946-47 the group spent only 
£56,000. Since 1940 all newspapers, both national and _provin- 
cial, have been sitting in comparative concord on the Newsprint 
Supply Company pooling the exiguous supplies of newsprint 
amongst themselves. ; 

From this brief account it is clear that the large economies 
made by the newspaper companies during the war years have 
gradually been eaten up by the rising spiral of costs since the 
war ended, and of these the rise in newsprint prices is the most 
spectacular. The pressure which higher costs exerts on any 
particular paper varies according to size of its two main. salety 
valves—circulation and advertisement revenue. The size of 
circulation has a direct bearing both on sales revenue—the 
penny paid by the public—and on the rates chargeable for 
advertisements. On both these counts, as Table II shows, the 
Express, the Mail and the Mirror are relatively well off. And 
while they can keep the present pace, their competitors must. 
willy-nilly, run the same course. The present position on sales 
and advertisement revenue will be the theme of a second article. 


Business Notes 


poor judge of the way events are moving. The alternatives seem 
to be either a stop-gap voluntary plan (which might appease the 
unions and please the Government for a time, but would certamly 
not be workable) or a much more determined anti-inflationary 
budget, with divklends and/or profits demonstrably shouldering 
at least their share of the burden. The only other alternative 
would be for the Government to resign itself to a continuing and 
even rising inflationary pressure which it at last seems determined 
to avoid. Between now and the Budget, the only consolation 
which is in sight for the markets is the imminence of the Argen- 
tine rail payout, which (in the absence of further shocks) might 
help to check the seepage in values which is the normal conse- 
quence of sustained uncertainty. 


* * * 


Argentine Ruil Settlement 


As a result of the signing of the Andes Agreement, the 
Argentine railway companies are ing the full payment for 
their properties to be made by the end of this month. But the 
actual disbursement of the cash among the various classes of 
stockholders will be a lengthy process. It will begin by the pay- 
ment of arrears of interest on the debenture capital for the three 
months ending September 30, 1947, after which the books of 
the companies will be closed as a preparatory step for the repay- 
ment of the debenture stocks. It is thought that these repayments 
will not be completed much before the beginning of May, espe- 
cially by the largest companies, such as Central Argentine, whose 
debenture holders number over 22,000. The’ clerical and legal 
work involved in this operation will be a formidable task for 
the London staffs of thé companies. 

Once ‘having paid off the debentures, it will be nécessary for 
the companies to arrange for’ compensation for their ‘staffs ‘and 
then to proceed with liquidation. This can be done only with the 
approval of shareholders’ meetings, for which the statutory three 
weeks’ notice is required, although this period can run concur- 
rently with the debenture repayment. The preference and 
ordinary stockholders will then receive a payment of the major 
portion of the money assigned to them under the payments scheme. 
but not necessarily the amount fixed in that arrangement, fer the 
last word will be with the liquidators, who have to take into 
account future expenses. But while the interim payment may well 
be less than the agreed sum, it will be followed by a final pay- 
ment to both preference and ordinary stockholders who: are 
entitled to share equaliv in the residua: assets a2 
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The total, payments are not likely to be less than the amounts 
set down in the schetne, for the gross allocations to the Sea 
are expected to be more than sufficient to meet them, after allow- 
ing for staff compensation, the expenses of winding up and the 
disbursement .of funds, and the final costs to be met in the 
Argentine itself where litigation and miscellancous claims have 
to be settled. As it is estimated that the interim disbursements are 
not likely to be completed much in advance of the end of June, 
stockholders will probably not receive their final payments for 
perhaps another six months. Thus the investment of the pur- 
chase money is unlikely to make an immediate impact on the 
Stock Exchange, but should be gradually absorbed over a period 
of several months. 

+ * + 


Mr Strauss and the Motor Industry 


Critics of the British motor industry have long held that it needs 
to concentrate its quantity production on fewer types of car if it 
is to expand its sales overseas. At first glance Mr Strauss’s latest 
intervention in the affairs of the industry in his speech at Birming- 
ham on Tuesday might seem to be serving this purpose. Mr 
Strauss indicated that the six big manufacturers, which account for 
90 per cent of British car production, could depend on the main- 
tenance of their steel allocations, but he spoke of the possibility 
of withdrawing supplies from the smaller firms which were not 
reaching their export quotas. Firms which failed to export 75 
per cent “or an agreed proportion” of their output within six 
months or so would have to turn to other light engineering work. 

What would be the consequences for the motor industry if this 
threat were carried out ? It would reduce the number of financial 
groups producing motor vehicles ; but would that by itself solve 
any problems ? The six large groups last year produced 29 out 
of the 51 types of car being made in Britain; and it is among 
the 29 rather than among the other 22 that concentration on fewer 
types would yield results in cheaper production. The small firms 
represent (measured in quantity of production) only Jo per cent 
of the industry. Among them are a tew which-can make no 
particular claim to technical distinction Gr originality in design 3 
they would not be greatly missed. But among them, too, are 
makers of distinctive good-quality cars, whose technical record 
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is excellent and who have in many ways, acted as. s 
inventiveness in the past. Their sales Sue smal, 

they meet is‘ specific and reasonably perma 

their own as well in a buyers’ as in a sellers’ pitt oneyeet 
Cee eee eT Tar a meee 
than have the “ ” quantity producers. Their disa prane 
from the field would not release large quantities of mat 

the mass producers. It would, however, reduce’ still | fur 

a competitive stimulus which in this particular industry has bec 
for many years too low. 

Mr Strauss acknowledged that the export difficulties of: the 
smaller firms were not, in general, their fault. Cleatly they Y can- 
not add elaborate foreign sales and service organisations to th 
overheads—especially at a few months’ notice. Have the Ri 
bilities of a joint organisation been fully considered ? Had: Mt 
Strauss explored what he could do by initiative and leader 
before he engaged in this policy of stimulation by thwacks from 
behind ? The industry could do a good deal by a common effort 
of self-help to improve its competitive position. But a threat 
of extinction (or, at any rate, elimination from the motor industry) 
to those who fail to reach an arbitrary export target within a brief 
time-limit hardly seems the way to evoke joint effort. 


* x x 


Mining Production and Manpower 


Since the five-day week was introduced in the mines, the 
question of extra work to provide the coal production that is 
urgently needed has never been satisfactorily ‘settled. The 
present agreement expires on April 30th, and discussions have 
begun between the National Union of Mineworkers and the Coal 
Board to decide what is to happen then, In the past month or 
two, largely owing to the competing attractions of football, work 
in the mines on Saturdays has been falling and an attempt to 
devise a longer working week which the miners are prepared to 
support has become.overdue. 

Coal output inthe first six weeks of this year averaged 
4,104,000 tons a Week—47,000 tons more than the weekly average 
required throughout the year to attain the target of 211 million 
tons. The weekly average over the corresponding period ast 








The beautiful Temple of Philae rises from the waters of the Aswan reser- 
voir for a few months in the summer and autumn. For the rest of the year 
it lies submerged below the surface—a sacrifice to the vital need for irri- 
gation in the Nile Valley. 

To meet this ever-present demand for water the rulers of Egypt, from 
the earliest kings, tried to harness and control the seasonal rise of the 
great river. Their efforts met with varying success until the nineteenth 
century, when modern engineers began the construction of the great 
system of dams and barrages which now extends from the Delta to the 
upper reaches of the Nile. 

With the establishment of a reliable irrigation system the cultivation 
of cotton. became the most important industry in Egypt and it is still a 
leading factor in the economy of the country. Full and up-to-date infer- 
mation from our branches in Egypt covering the cotton industry and other 
commercial activities is readily obtainable on request. 
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as 3,792,600. tons... But, even if industrial disputes are 

at od, » olidays and other causes can be expected to affect out- 

put adversely in the summer. The present slender surplus is 
hardly enough to offset those factors. 

Hopes of reaching the Government’s 1948 manpower target of 

750,000 miners do not look good. eepkenar’ an annual wastage 


f about TORR, it ue men 
sane a week. Figures Sathana: By ike arti of Phuc and 


a manpower report by Mr James Bowman, vice-president of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, show that the chances of recruit- 
ing British labour.on.this. scale.are. It is.true_that_man- 

wer has been increasing, and the net addition of 1,300 in the 
past fortnight has brought the latest figure to 721,000, which is 
nearly 25,000 more than this time last year. Wastage is slightly 
less than a year ago, and as more young men come into the 
industry the loss from sickness and retirement should diminish. 
But it is disturbing to note that of 22,090 men recruited in the 
13 weeks to the end of January only 2,000 were boys under 18, 
compared .with the 3,850: juvenile recruits in the same ‘period of 
1946-47. Older men and foreign workers do not relieve the 
necessity of recruiting a ‘sufficient number of ‘juveniles. Mr 
Bowman estimates that at least 25,000 boys under 18 will be 
needed during the year. 

It is also estimated that by the end of the year 30,000 European 
Volunteer Workers and Poles will have joined the industry, 
together with 3,000 Irish workers. So far, 4,537 EVWs and 6,414 
Poles have been recruited, but only 1,147 EVWs have been placed. 
It will-clearly take time before foreign workers can become fully 
trained and absorbed as productive workers in the pits. In the 
meantime, the*proportion of face workers to the total labour force 
is still disagreeably low. . As the Production Members of the 
Coal Board have’ repeatedly stressed, the industry will never 
become fully efficient until the balance between productive and 
non-productive labour has been adjusted. 


Saw wis Biss * 


Germany’s Central Bank . 

The British and American military governors in Germany 
have signed a charter for a new German central bank. Its im- 
mediate task will be to serve the needs of ‘the Anglo-American 
zone, but its constitution has the required elasticity to make it 
a possible ~centrat bank” for-a~new~ unified =if~such “a 
Germany ever emerges again. The new bank is to be known as 
the Linder-Union Bank. _It is to be patterned closely on the 
Federal Reserve: s in the United States, and will give 
expression in terms of fede and monetary policy to the prin- 
ciples of federalism on which the future political organisation 
of Germany is apparently to be built. That federalisation of the 
German banking sytem has been under way for some time. The 
Americans established no ,less. than. three, Land banks in their 
zone, one for each Land, and.a’few months ago the British 
authorities followed suit and scrapped the highly. centralised relics 
of the Reichsbank organisation which they 4 pted—with some 
deference to Bank of England practices—after occupation of their 
zone. The French have virtually made the banking offices in 
their zones branches of the Banque de France, and it would 
need rather more fundamental amendment. to bring them within 
the orbit of the mew federal system. . The Russians, however, 
have wiped out the vestiges of the Reichsbank and of the old 
commercial banks, together with their old deposits, and have set 
up a single bank for each Land in their zone... Technically, 
therefore, the banking system in this zone could easily be brought 
within the framework, of the new federal system. 

The new Lander-Union Bank will be more akin to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal’ Reserve System in Washington than 
to. a central bank as such. The actual central banking operations 
will be done for. each. Land. by. its,respective.Land bank. The 
LUB will be given some control over the policies of these Lander 
banks, and will have direct opetational and executive powers in 
su¢h matters as exchange control, the issue of currency and: me 
determination of reserve lations, where the principles.of 
regionalism will neckisarily have” to “yield to some meagan “of 
homogeneity and Paden Pacha 

The setting of this new coping ‘stone On the federal recegaiain- 
tion of German may, be regarded as the, first step towards 
cubrency reform, -move. is an lute essential to economic 
rehabilitation, There is still complete artificiality in the structure 
of German prices, wages ts. Export trade is “still 
shackled by a schedule of prices that ‘has lost au 
touch with reality. Such fo trade as can overcome — 
obstacle is either the crudest form of barter or transactions which 
from start to finish are under ‘the control of the official Export 


and Import Ageney. © Upon the introduction’ pf the new currency 
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two alternative bases for a . 
cal CRM ao be mean heme ( “indi 
vidual securities on the first, F fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth of November, 1946, or where this mean is less than that 
of pricés.on the alternative’ dates—February 15th, March 
1sth, April 16th, May 15th, June 16th and July 16th, 1945—the 
average for those “alternative dates “will be taken. But sub- 
sections. 20 (6) and (7). leave a provision for stockholders’ repre- 
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sentatives to negotiate with the Minister of Fuel and Power in 
the case of questions arising from the Stock Exchange basis for 
compensation ; failing agreement, questions will be resolved 
by arbitration. These methods, moreover, do not apply in the 
case of. holding . companies. 

Already several companies have disclosed the results of nego- 
tiations with the Minister, and the take-over prices which have 
been agreed form a nucleus of a composite list, Those announced 
to date are given in the accompanying table ; in no instance do 
the negotiated prices differ from those calculated from the dates 
laid down in the Act. 

As the vesting date approaches, the movement in the price of 
3 per cent British ‘Transport Stock 1978-88 is being watched 
with increasing interest by electricity stockholders. On present 
indications, and* despite official support for Transport Stock, the 
new Electricity’ Stock «may: have to be ‘issuedon terms more 
favourable to stockholders: than: these which ruled on January Ist. 
The Act provides that regard:must be paid to the market value of 
Government securities at the ve date—April 1st—but much, 
of course, can happen in ig = eid market before then. | 


: x *« 


Bigger Savings 


Amid the encircling gloom, one of the few heartening sighs 
recent has “been the bettét performance ‘of National eoiaes 
each of the past five weeks gross savings have surpassed £ 

se while, more recently, withdrawals have shown,a declinthe 
t d are pow running slightly below their 1947 level. 
ntil ety anuary, weekly net savings had on only four 
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c t fina year. But since \then hig rate ‘has been 

abl seers a Se has Was, 2 little ovep“£11 
million, whi Lone five ‘weeks is) dtN’a shade 
below that fi ee a ‘a aren in Phe ——— January 24th 
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In spite of the modern trend towards centralisation and 
uniformity many of us still believe that local traditions count for 
a great deal in the conduct of business. We like to deal with local 
men who understand local problems and conditions, rather than with 
some remote authority, however well intentioned. It is the knowledge 
of this deep-seated preference for familiar things and people that 
underlies the development by Barclays Bank of their unique system 
of Local Head Offices, covering England and Wales. The Local 
Directors of these Offices are well acquainted with the districts they 
serve: their experience is at the disposal of all customers of the 
whether their accounts are large or small. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


WRAUDIS Will 
WES WAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by nearly a century’s first-hand experience 
of Asiatic economic conditions, for every financial 
operation connected with TRADE, INVESTMENT AND 
TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank's branch system, 
under British management directed fromLondon, serves 
INDIA - PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYAN UNION 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
INDONESIA - FRENCH INDO-CHINA - SIAM 
THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
HONGKONG ‘ CHINA ~* JAPAN 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to. consult the Managers in London 
or Manchester. 


Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 


Manchester Branch .- .- 52, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
West End (London) Branch- 28, Charles 0 Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


New York Agency - + * = 68, Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking Institution in India-The Allahabad Bank Lid. 








Is Australia your market? 
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Do the people of Australia buy your products ? Or do you 
buy theirs? Whichever is the case, the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia is able to give you considerable assistance, 
Guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government, . the 
Bank has 330 branches throughout Australia and New 
Guinea; it has an unrivalled first-hand knowledge of 
Australian produce and Australian requirements ; it is, 
therefore, unusually well equipped to facilitate trade 
between this country and the Commonwealth. The 
Managers of the London branches welcome enquiries 


from those whose interests lie in the Australian market. 
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FINANCE AND 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


# The financial arrangements involved in 
trading with countfics overseas can # 
present many complications. The Three # 
Banks Group have wide experience of = 
this aspect of modern Banking practice, 3 
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and with many important contacts over- 
seas is particularly well placed to 
handle such problems and tender advice 
based. on. accurate knowledge of local 
conditions. The need for increased 
exports is leading to considerable 
expansion of the Group’s activities in 
this direction. 
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pointed out, the jump’ in ' gross ‘subscriptions’ in‘early January 
aros¢ mainly from non-recurring factors ; the’ better’ performance 
recently looks more solidly based—though it is possible that it 
js to some extent simply the counterpart of the continuing dis- 
hoarding of currency. 

Unfortunately, evem a continuance ‘of this. wend during the 
remaining seven weeks of the financial year would’still leave the 
year’s total hopelessly wide of the target.. The cumulative total 
of net savings for the year to date is £170 million and, if it goes 
on rising at the current rate, would reach £247 million by the end 
of next month, or ‘only two-thirds. of the target figure of £366 
million. Moreover, it needs to be borne in mind that in this 
current financial year £88 million of 3 per cent Defence Bonds 
have been repaid at maturity ; these repayments, as distinct from 
the encashments in advance of maturity, are not allowed for in 
the official figures. In addition, an appreciable part of the year’s 
large disbursements of war damage claims must have reached 
small savers, and some of those monies might well have been 
expected to be reinvested. The national emergency which recent 
ministerial speeches have been impressing upon an ever-widening 
audience may be making savings propaganda more effective. But 
it is very plain that the Movement faces an even bigger task of 
public education next year. Fortunately, there is little risk that 
the organisers of the Movement wil! this time deceive themselves, 
as they did last year, by the apparently good results achieved in 
the old year. In 1946-47, net savings reached the year’s target 
—a somewhat, lower one than this year’s—but this result was 
wholly due to the artificial stimulation given to subscriptions by 
the successive Daltonian stunts and‘ “last chance” drives. In 
this year’s savings, the amount achieved by such questionable 
means has been relatively small. ‘Indeed, this year has felt the 
back-lash of Mr Dalton’s stunts: small savers have secured lower 
imterest rates than in 1946-47, and“many of them must be aware 
of the radical change which has occurred in the gilt-edged market. 
In such conditions the Savings Movement obviously has an 
uphill task. 

*x * * 


Southern Railway Dividend 


Whatever the fate of the resolutions to be submitted next 
month to the annual meeting of the Southern Railway, the final 
payment to deferred ordinary stockholders will be the highest since 
the company was incorporated in 1923. The dividend might be 
as high as £4 7s. 2d.. per,..cent, but it will. not be lower than 
£4 1s. 3d. per cent depending on whether the shareholders decide 
—as it is fully expected that they will—to grant £60,000 (represent- 
ing three years’ fees at the annual rates formerly granted) to. the 
company’s directors for loss of office. As the old home rail stocks 
were declared ex dividend on December 1oth last year, the divi- 
dend will be paid to all stockholders who held stock on that date. 
The previous highest payment was 3} per cent paid for the years 
1923-5. 

This satisfactory final return results from the implementation 
of the Railway Control Agreement which has meant an income 
of £13,795,388 from rentals for the 1946-47 “ final period,” making 
with other revenue a total of £14,986,000 ‘to be disbursed by the 
company among its, various classes of capital for the two years. 
There is a presumption from the figures that income from road 
passenger transport investments was markedly increased during 
1947, for the 1947 ‘net“revenue (including £227,000 receivable 
under Section 20 of the Transport Act) amounted to £7,802,500 
compared with .£7,184,536-in..1946,. while net.revenue received 
from “ excluded undertakings ” (mainly road transport) amounted 
to £963,648 compared with £237,423 for 1946. After providing 
for interest on prior charges and dividends on preference capital 
and allowing for‘ the payment to directors; a’ balance of £1,312,504 
has been left fot the deferred’ ordinary capital €Ompared with 
£878,556 for the previous year when a dividend of £2 158. od. 


‘per cent was paid. 


* * * 


The CWS Thinks Again 


The banking department of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, it seems, is a ae something of a recoil from its 
tecent phase of expansion. Especially in 1946, it will 
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account balances. But the CWS Bank offered to local authorities 


ae Oer cent, later reduced to 2 "Sy 7a account and 
I percent on current account. 


the unfairness of this kind of 





t branches for 
of f handling newly cncnsin county council 
accounts. tor pecs even where such arrangements have been made, 
the CWS “ Bank” has to Jean heavily upon.the joint. stock banks, 
to which it must look for many indispensable ‘banking facilities — 


the specific purpose 


notably; of -course, the’ provision of clearing facilities and trans- 
mission. of cash. The banks, for their part, have always 
provided such assistance, even though they themselves suffered 
some loss of business from the transfer of the municipal accounts. 
The assistance has not, however, been given: gratis, and the CWS 
is now. passing the coston to its own clients. 

Even.on the new basis, the terms quoted by the CWS com- 
pare favourably with those which the joint stock banks are per- 
mitted te offer. In the past, the ability of the CWS to offer rates 
which would be uneconomic to a normal deposit bank has arisen, 
first, from its reliance upon those banks and, secondly, from the 
fact that a very high cree of its deposits are invested in 
gilt-edged securities. Probably there is no direct connection 
between its new policy in the matter of charges and last year’s 
slump in the gilt-edged market. But if this painful demonstra- 
tion of the risks to a bank of holding long-term securities» were 
to lead to a change in the CWS Bank’s investment policy, it might 
find it hard to maintain the very liberal deposit allowances which 
it has offered in the past. Meanwhile, despite the instances men- 
tioned above, the drift of local authority business to the CWS 
has not entirely ceased. 


* x * 


Blocked Balances in Germany 


British firms who own industrial undertakings in Germany 
have long been restive under the controls to which their German 
subsidiaries ‘are still subject. They have accumulated over many 
years large balances in the German banks, which they would 
have liked to re-invest ; but the property control laws in Germany 
prevent them from engaging in capital transactions, so that their 
funds ‘are frozen except for ordinary day-to-day running. Mr 
Hector McNeil said in the Commons on Monday that the Govern- 
ment had this question “ under active consideration.” He added 
that ‘there was a" four-Power on the subject: “So 
Jong as there was a possibility of quadripartite agreement on 
economic matters, His Majesty’s Government were unwilling to 
desert the undertakings pwhich they had made.” This wording 
‘suggests clearly that Mr. McNeil thinks the time has come for a 
change. 

There is indeed little logic about the present position. The 
property «control Jaws were drawn up before the war ended to 
Protect foreign property inGermany. from possible fraud or 


“seizure during the war or during the confusion of German defeat. 


Dealings im the property were forbidden, and persons holding it 
were made responsible fer its safe custody, honors busi- 
mess enterprises, like others which because of ownership 
had to be subjected to special controls, were permitted to engage 

in transactions “ ordinarily incidental to the conduct of their busi- 
Less but not in other. tran ns. This arrangement was clearly 
intended to last until the special hazards of wartime disappeared 
and communication could be restored with the foreign owner. It 
has, however, persisted longer than anybody expected, and the 
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has persisted with it. It was not until last summer that foreign 
owners were permitted to appo.nt their own managers. 

still cannot dispose freely of their. bank balances, and have not 
even been able (except in a few special cases) to buy new build- 
ings or plant to replace war damage. In this they have been at a 
disadvantage by comparison with the average German owner, 
who has been able to use his funds for repair, replacement . and 
re-investment, The confused monetary position in Germany has 
made re-investment. difficult for Germans, but not impossible ; 
real estate and industrial plant. have from time to time come on 
the market, and some foreign firms believe they could have made 
use of opportunities of this sort. Although the. British. and 
Americans are the biggest foreign holders of property in Germany, 
the ‘western European neighbours of Germany have a_ lively 
interest in the matter.s00.. Their assets in Bizonia are consider- 
able, and the Dutch. at least are. likely to raise the question if 
they get the opportunity at the conference on German affairs 
which opens in London on Monday. 

If the restrictions are relaxed, it will still be doubtful whether 
anything can usefully be done in the way of re-investment now 
that reform of the currency is a matter of common talk in Bizonia. 
Currency reform will no doubt involve a heavy scaling down of 
bank balances. But it will also bring down the inflated prices 
of real estate and industrial plant, perhaps to the point at which 
the reduced balances can buy more than at present. 


x ca * 


Higher Price for Ceylon Tea 


Ceylon has now provisionally accepted the Ministry of Food’s 
new contract price for tea, which has been raised by 2d. a Ib. 
over last year’s price. The Ceylon Government requested an 
increase of 4d., which would have brought the price more into 
line with the level ruling at the Colombo auctions. The new 
contract will include a sliding scale allowance covering changes 
in direct labour costs, and Britain will also pay the export duty 
of 7d. a lb. Britain has certainly won the first round, but it has 
not yet got the tea—the growers have still to offer their tenders. 
Last year, out of a total of 150 million Ib. of tea asked for by the 
Ministry of Food, less than roo million Ib. was tendered. Most 
producers preferred to take the risk of selling at the Colombo 
auctions, and they were certainly rewarded by higher prices. 

It is too early to judge what response the new contract is likely 
to have. The Ceylon Government will encourage the offer of 
tenders without using compulsion. In the circumstances it may 
be a sound policy for producers to offer, say, half their output, 
selling the rest at the auctions. The recent sharp fall in American 
food prices may be transitory, but it has certainly awakened a 
sense of realism among agricultural producers that the high level 
of commodity prices may not continue indefinitely. Moreover, 
the improved political situation in Indonesia will be an important 
factor in the recovery of tea production in those islands, although 
exports may not show any significant expansion before the end 
of this year. 

Ceylon producers are not impressed by the increase of 2d. a Ib. 
which has been offered, and unless they decide that the risk of 
open-marker selling is too great, the amount of tea which they 
tender is likely to be less than in 1947. But Ceylon now has 
Dominion status with full control over its own external expendi- 
ture, which to some degree limits the Ministry of Food in its 
offers of price, as unless Ceylon decides to accumulate the extra 
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‘sterling earned, its increased demand for British exports could: 
restrict the dollar-earning capacity of the British export: drive, 
The cost of tea could thus be tantamount toa dollar payment 
Although the new contract price may not be handsome, it jg a¢ 
least reasonable and offers the producers some security. Had the 
contract been for three years rather than one, the Ministry 

probably get a better response. 


Fewer Women in Industry 


After the very considerable increase in the numbers of women 
taking up work during October and November, the sharp decline 
during December is a disappointment, In all, 49,000 women left 
their employment during the month, and while there was ap 
increase of 27,000 men, the total numbers in civil employment fel] 
by 22,000, There was an exceptionally high rate of wastage from 
industry (especially after Christmas) which the Control of En- 
gagement Order had been largely instrumental in checking ip 
earlier months, It is likely that many women who originally 
responded to the Government’s appeals to work in industry found 
the financial inducements insufficient to offset the domestic diffi- 
culties. 

The biggest proportionate loss was in distribution, hotels and 
other consumer services. This trend need cause little dismay, 
for these trades had recently been swelling, largely under seasonal 
influences. But the fall in textile recruitment is disturbing. 
Cotton spinning and weaving lost 500 women, although this was 
exactly balanced by male recruitment. In the textile group as a 
whole, employment increased by 400, but there was a loss of 1,800 
women. The Ministry was less successful in steering workers 
to the undermanned “first preference” industries than in the 
two pifeceding months, for the net gain was only 1,000, com- 
pared with the 12,200 of November. Some 35,000 workers, or 
12 per cent of the total placings, were in first preference industries. 
Only one man was directed under the new scheme, which shows 
that the fears that powers would be indiscriminately exercised 
remain unfounded. It remains to be seen whether the provision 
in the White Paper on personal incomes exempting undermanned 
industries from the general wages stop will be effective in re- 
dressing the balance. If not, will the Minister of Labour be 
forced to apply his powers of direction more extensively ? 

To a limited degree the decline in manpower from British 
sources is being offset by recruitment of foreign workers, whose 
numbers rose by 11,000 during December. By the beginning of 
the year there were 98,000 foreign workers in Britain under the 
various postwar schemes, and the rate of placing European Volun- 
teer Workers is now running at 1,000-1,500 a week. Agriculture 
is the main industry to benefit, for it has received more than half 
the total number of EVWs. This is desirable, for as the fe- 
patriation of German prisoners gathers speed the labour problem 
on the farms is becoming extremely acute. The problem of 
absorbing the Poles, however, is still presenting great difficulties 
owing to practical trade union objections, even where the principle 
of accepting Poles has been agreed. 


* * * 


Empire Wool Stocks Falling 


The buoyancy of the wool market since the end of the war 
has been reflected in the progressive reduction of Empire wool 
stocks held by the Joint Organisation. In 1945 it was estimated 
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that it would take 13 years to dispose of the existing stock of 
10}. million. bales, but by the beginning of the 1947-48 season 
the stock had been reduced to only: 4,500,000 bales, A further 
6¢0,000 bales had been sold up to last December, leaving an. 
end-year stock of 3,916,000 bales. Holdings of South African 
wool have been reduced by no less than 86 per cent, Australian 
wool by 60 per cent and New Zealand wool by 47 per cent. The 
reduction in stocks, moreover, has been concentrated on the better 
qualities. The Joint Organisation at the beginning of 1948 held 
only 300,000 bales of combing merino wool free from fault and 
vegetable matter—or less than 8 per cent of their total stock. The 
decline in Joint Organisation stocks since July, 1945, is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

In the first half of the current season 601,000 bales of stock 
wool were sold, 368,000 bales being of Australian origin, 135,000 
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bales from New Zealand and 98,000 bales from South Africa. 
The strength of the market in this period was such that only 
12,459 bales failed to reach the reserve price and had to be 
bought-in by the Joint Organisation. The bulk of this quantity 
consisted of carbonising types in Australia and karakuls. in South 
Africa. Offerings in the second half of the season have been pro- 
visionally fixed at 525,000 bales, and if the rate of buying-in does 
not increase, total stocks at. the end of the season will be reduced 
to just under 3,500,000 million bales or one-third of the total held 
at the beginning of the scheme in August, 1945. 


* * * 
Raw Material for Rayon 


The search for an inexhaustible supply of the basic raw 
material of rayon has still.a long way to go. Dr Herbert Levinstein, 
the chemist, in a recent lecture to the Engineers’ Club in Man- 
chester, made a number of suggestions of which more may be 
heard. The obvious sources are oil, coal, and plants, Of these, 
oil has been gaining on coal as the furnisher of hydrocarbons 
for industry. Coal has become too dear for the purpose in 
this country. Oul can be so handled as to give cheap ethylene 
by-products, though not in unlimited quantity; Dr Levinstein 
mentioned the Catarole process, to be employed in the new 
Petrocarbon plant at Partington, near Manchester, as a probable 
source of cheaper ethylene. He mentioned also the possibilities 
of extracting furfurol from groundnut husks, large quantities of 
which will be obtained from the African groundnut scheme. 

He gave a good deal of attention to straw as a source of 
cellulose—more suitable for papert-making than for rayon, but 
a source that is greatly neglected now. Of the 3,500,000 tons 
of straw grown in this country annually, about 300,000 tons a 
year were used for paper-making in the last three years of the 
war. A great deal of the balance was wasted, and he believed 
that more than 1,250,000 tons could be made available— 
potentially, 600,000 tons of pulp. There is, however, a re-equip- 
ment problem here. During the last two wars straw was pulped 
by the esparto process in the plant designed to handle esparto 
grass, This was not a suitable method, and Dr Levinstein 
attributed to it the bad reputation which straw had acquired in 
the paper trade. He advocated importing straw-pulping plant 
at a cost of perhaps £4 million. The cellulose yield of straw and 
esparto were about the same, he said ; but last year this country 
wasted many thousands of tons of straw and imported 125,000 
tons of esparto grass at a price (£12 a ton or more) at least three 
times the prewar price. He considered the prospects for methane, 
The high price of coke oven gas in this country ruled out one 
important source which is exploited in the United States; he 
suggested an alternative in sewage. Regarded simply as a means of 
disposing of a nuisance, the sewage system of this country is 
admirable. To the industrial chemist it is a shocking waste: “ All 
the potash and all the phosphates applied to the soil are returned 
in due course to the sewage works ””’—and thence run away into 
the sea. The recovery of fertiliser is a separate field of inquiry. 
Sewage as a source of methane is already exploited in a limited 
way; eight sewage works in this country collect methane from 
the purification of sewage ; the biggest, Mogden, recovers about 
9,500 tons of methane a year. No research would be necessary to 
apply this method much more widely. 
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MARIE CURIE SMITHP 


Among young students of to-day are the research 
scientists—the Marie Curies, the Rutherfords—of to- 
morrow. For their instruction and for that of other serious 
audiences, the Rank Organisation has filmed the world’s 
most significant scientific achievement—the harnessing of 
atomic energy. ‘The G-B Instructional film, Atomic 
Physics, made with the co-operation of the world’s leading 
scientists, will not quickly recover its cost. Its production 
is a long-term investment, a gesture towards putting the 
whole vast conception into perspective for those who will 
study it. If atomic energy is to prove the great benefactor, 
and not the dread destroyer, the race for knowledge is as 
urgent as it was two years ago. 

In 1945 the needs of war directed atomic research into 
destructive channels. But scientists know that other 
secrets lie locked in the atom, that the unharnessed power 
now known to exist could raise human standards of living 
far beyond our present resources. If the new film should 
prove a stimulus to even one young future Madame Curie, 
one future Professor Rutherford, it will have been, well 
worth the making. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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People’s’ Cars From’ Germany 

A production and export plan for the German motor car 
and industrial vehicle industry imBizonia has been drawn up for 
1948 by the Automobile Industry Association, representing the 
manufacturers, and the Frankfurt Economic Council. It~ has 
been pared down to limits Which the Germans think may be 
reached, though with great difficulty. Total production is esti- 
matéd at 40,000 cars and the same number of lorries and 
omnibuses. This compares with a permitted output under the 
Level of Industry Plan of 160,000 cars and 61,500 industrial 
vehicles. The chief bottlenecks are in stocks of zinc, brass, stecl 
and bronze and in power supplies. 

Production is divided among the manufacturers as follows: 
“People’s cars” (the famous Volkswagen), 22,000; Opel 
“Olympia,” 8,000; Mercedes 1§0 V, 4,500, and 170 V, 1,500; 
Opel “ Captain,” 4,000; and Ford “Taunus,” 1,000, The export 
quotas are estimated at 11,000 Volkswagen, all the 4,000 Opel 
“Captain” cars, some of the Opel “ Olympia” models, and all 
the Fords. In addition, some of the cars, notably about 3,000 
Volkswagen, will be sold to the occupation authorities and various 
inissions in Germany. The total proceeds from exports in 1948 
are expected to be $30 million. 

Particular hopes are placed on the Volkswagen, probably still 
the most modern small car made. It is sold abroad at $750, 
or to the occupation authorities for £160. (Since Bizonia is 
practically a dollar area, the British may no longer buy the car 
for their personal enjoyment.) Recently the 20,000th car to be 
manufactured at the Wolfsburg works since the war left the lines, 
with a ceremony at which the British controller announced that 


the plant would in future be an entirely German undertaking, not 
liable to dismantling. 


The present capacity of the works would allow an output of 
2,500 cars a month if one shift were worked, or double if there 
were two shifts. The present low output of about 1,000 cars a 
month is due mainly to lack of materials. There are hopes that 
a great spur will result from use of the export bonus of § per 
cent of the dollar proceeds which is intended for purchases of 
raw materials and incentive goods for the workers. However, the 
British authorities do not share the view that 11,000 Volkswagen 
will be exported in 1948 ; their estimate is only 4,000.. The present 
internal selling price of 5,000 marks covers the cost of production 
and allows for reserves ; but the manufacturers are prepared to 
cut the price once competitioi: in the German industry starts 
again, with currency reform and abolition of the price stop. It is 
significant that responsible Germans see no need to write off the 
advance payments for the Volkswagen which Ley secured from 
the population. 


THE ECONOMIST, February 21, Lite, 


Duty on Light Oils ae 


The pre-Budget campaigning season is getting under way) 
Two comune have entered the field against the duty of 9d q 
gallon on light hydrocarbon oils used for industrial purposes, and: 
have put a respectable case to the Treasury. Their purpose is to: 
get the duty repealed on oils used for purposes other than trans-" 
port. One committee represents the various industrial users of 
light oils, such as white spirit and turpentine, which are used in’ 
the manufacture of rubber, paint, polishes and printing ink and» 
in extracting vegetable oils from seeds and grease from bones, 
Motor spirit too has many uses beyond transport—on farms, in 
workshops and in the bench-testing of petrol engines. The 
committee claims that the duty represents a tax On an essential: 
material of industry. It raises British costs, while most overseas 
countries have a system of tax rebates to industrial users. The’ 
Federation of British Industries has supported the campaign, 
Another sufferer from the tax, the aircraft industry, has also set 
up a committee. More than 70 per cent of the civilian consu 
tion of aviation spirit within the country is used by aircraft and 
aero-engine constructors, mostly for bench testing and trial flights, 

Piecemeal legislation has made the system of oil duties anoma- 
lous and confusing. The original duty in 1928 was imposed on 
all oils for the benefit of the Road Fund. Since Chancellors 
have tended to raid the Fund for other purposes, the duty js 
now often regarded as an ordinary indirect tax. There was, how- 
ever, a protective element, since hydrocarbon oils derived from 
home sources such as coal were excepted. First to be freed from 
duty, in April, 1945, were hydrocarbons used as raw materials 
for chemical synthesis, since it was recognised that chemicals 
in turn formed the basic raw materials of many new industries, 
In October, 1946, in order to encourage conversion from coal to 
oil, the heavy oils were exempted from duty when not used on 
the roads. The users of light oils are asking for the same prin-. 
ciple to be extended to them. ‘To help farmers, duty on ker- 
sene, including vaporising oil, was abolished last year. All oils 
or articles containing oils have been made free of the duty if they 
are exported. Finally, neither fishing-boats nor refineries pay 
duty on the spirit they use. Enough exceptions are already in 
force to make nonsense of the defence of impracticability, 

What is the case for the retention of the tax on oil used indus- 
trially 2? It is estimated to provide £5,100,000 a year, but there 
are probably less harmful ways of raising the money. No home 
industry needs this particular protection. Certainly there may be 
doubts about reducing the price of any commodity that costs 
dollars. But restriction of oil consumption depends in any case 
on the controls. The whole question of oil taxation might well be 
reviewed. Anomalies which allow a gas turbine or jet-propelled 
aircraft to be tested without incurring any tax, while a propeller 
aircraft has to pay, or which protect tractors using vaporising oil 
at the expense of petrol-driven tractors, are hard to justify. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, Notes on the following company: 
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reports appear in the Supplement: Leyland Motors; International Combustion; Ilford, Limited; Inveresk Paper. 
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Half the homes of Britain take the RADIO TIMES” 


Each weekly issue of the RADIO TIMES brings its message into over six million homes. 
Each member of each family pores over it, one concentrating on the Third Programme, 
another being faithful to the Home, and several selecting items from all three 
programmes. With such a varied and receptive readership, you can launch a national 
advertising campaign at a very economical cost. 


* Member of the A. B.C. 


Advertisement Department, B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.I 
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A STANDARD 
POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY 


Established 1825 
Assets exceed £48,000,000 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 


London: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON ST., E.C.4. 
15a PALL MALL S.W.1. 


Why not see your 
landlord about buying 
the house you are 
renting 2? —s- Prices. to 
“sitting tenants’ are 
often very favourable. 
Our leaflet, ‘‘ From 
Tenant to Owner”, 
shows how you may 
purchase a house for as 
little as 10/8d. per month 
for each £100 advanced. 
A house very often costs . 
little more to buy than — 
torent... said 


thanks to 


ABBEY fh 


Head Office: ABBEY. HOUSE,  taKan sae — WEL. @282 
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Get 
your quota jg en 


THIS EASIER WAY 







Weis bank offers a free service that enables you 
to invest your money in National Savings Certificates 
without trouble or effort. Whether you want to make a 
block purchase or invest a regular sum every month, you 
have only to sign a Banker’s Order Form. The Bank will 
do the rest free of charge. 

You can hold 1,000 of the new 10/- Savings 
Certificates—and they will become £650 in ten years’ time. 
With Income Tax at 9/- this is equivalent to a taxable in- 
vesement yielding £4 l6s. 8d. per cent. If you are 
paying more than 9/- in the £ it is even more attractive. 

Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment : 
ask your Bank Manager to tell you all about the easy way 
of buying them. 


SAVE—T%e Bank Way 


Issued by the National Savings Committee. 





“Gu. first compounded this Mixture, Brothers, 
I do not kngw, bet %-Blsss his memory, 
chose tobaccos from the Old World and the New, 

and matching flavours and fragrances as if orchestrating 
a chord, he made out of many one marvel—e pluribus 
unum. Help yourself to a pipeful, Brother. 


Such a happy discovery is philosophers’ treasure indeed!” 


4/4 for 


I ounce 
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THE 
ROPES’ 


Just as the old-time sailor knew the sheets and halyards 
of his ship, so the Trustee Department of the ‘General’ 
Knows the inner meaning of Executorship and Trusteeship, 
Consult the‘ General’ and beconfident that your dependants 
will be faithfully served. 


GENERAL 


Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation Limited 


CHIEF OFFICES: PERTH (SCOTLAND) AND LONDON 
OUR LOCAL OFFICES ARE ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE tla 
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JUTE’ INDUSTRIES, LIMITED - 
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INCREASED OUTPUT OF YARN?!) (°° 9" 


MR J. ERNEST COX'S REVIEW | 


The twenty-seventh: annual general meet- 
ing of Jute Industries, Limited, was. held, on 
the 12th instant, in the board room of the 
Association of Jute $ srs and Manufac- 
turers, 5, Cowgate, Dundee, Mr J. Ernest 
Cox, the chairman, presiding. 

The secretaty, Mr William. G, Greenfield 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, = 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1947 :— 

In the concluding paragraph of my  state- 
ment to you at this time last year, I told 
you that the profit for the first three months 
of our financial year had been maintained. 

The result for the full year is now before 
you, from which it will be seen that, not only 
has the profit been maintained, but that last 
year's figure has been exceeded by a satisfac- 
tory margin. 


SCARCITY OF LABOUR 


Despite considerable difficulties, not the 
least of which has been the continued scarcity 
of labour, it has still been possible to 
increase our output of yarn by 17 per cent. 
over the previous year’s tonnage. This is 
largely due to the bringing into commission 
of our new sliver spinning mill in Caldrum 
works, which was planned to come into pro- 
duction in 1940, but was delayed on account 
of the war. It is new running on a double 
day shift so that full advantage is being taken 
of this, the very latest type of machinery. 

A night shift is in operation in one of our 
mills, although sufficient labour has not as yet 
been obtained to secure maximum produc- 
tion. 

Since the close of our financial year short 
evening shifts of four hours are being under- 
taken in three of our works by women who, 
for domestic reasons, are unable to offer their 
services for a full day. 

In the matter of the recruitment of labour 
we have been greatly assisted by our per- 
sonnel department, which, in addition, has 
conducted meetings of managers, staff, fore- 
men and workers, designed to improve indus- 
trial relations and to provide the employees 
with an overall picture of the’ company’s. 
activities. a : 

In order to supplement the labour force 
sill further, arrangements are in hand to. 
employ European voluntary workers, but 
the number is ‘likely to be somewhat limited. 
by the housing difficulty. ea 

The problem. .of day. .purseties is also 
receiving consideration. 


EXPORT. POSITION 


Your directors ‘are keenly alive to the 
necessity for increasing production, not only: 
in order that. the high cost of. overhead: 
expenses may be spread over the ‘maximum: 
tonnage, but that the company may. play its’ 
full part in the export drive. moe. 82 


The export of jute ‘goods is ‘both direct’ 


and indirect. In réegatd to’ ‘the former, 
licences are granted for such and 


in such quantities, as the Board of “Trade 


may decide, but the licences granted: fall far 
demand 


short of the « “This: is: the :case 
especially as regards the United: States of 
America and Canada, -and our» inability to 
supply these / t prewar’ markets 


cannot but act unfavourably om future trade: 
with these and other countries. ~ : 

Indirect exports include such articles as 
bags, sacks, and packing material (which are 
used either as containers, or wrappers, for 
other exported goods), ‘the backing of woollen 


Frans Fy 


carpets, and of linolewms. For these, and 
many other uses, the jute tradé receives no 
direct credit in export statistics, 


As you are <¢.are, the Companies Act 


is now on. the Statute Book. Most. of the 


provisions, however, do not become opera- 
tive until July Ist, and your. directors, aftér 
careful consideration, reached the conclusion 
that it is preferable to delay making a change 
in the form in which our accounts are pre- 
sented until next year, by which time it will 
be possible to. ascertain the form most gener- 
ally adopted. 

In the balance-sheet I think there are only 
two items to which I need call your attention. 
On the liabilities side you will notice an item 
——excess profits tax, postwar refund, 
£84,517 10s. 2d. This represents a pro- 
visional payment, and, as you will remember, 
can only be used for capital purposes. On 
the assets side, you will observe that there is 
a_cony‘derable increase in the value of stocks 
of manufactured goods, raw materials, etc.; 
this is entirely due to a rise in values, and 
does not indicate that we are carrying larger 
quantities, 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


The trading result for the year is satis- 
factory, but it must be remembered that 
conditions are far from normal. The cost 
for wages and materials is high, there is an 
acute shortage of labour, the country. is pass- 
ing through a period of inflation, and, most 
important of all, the partition of India, which 
has raised new and difficult problems regard- 
ing the supply of our raw material. Taking 
all these facts. into consideration, and in 
addition, bearing: iny mind the :25 per cent. 
tax on distributed profits, your directors are 
firmly convinced that the bulk of the profit 
should be retained in the business. They 
have, accordingly, transferred £60,000 to de- 
preciation and obsolescence, £70,000 to pro- 
vision for reconstruction of buildings and 
modernisation of plant, £25,000 to staff pen- 
sions and £15,000 to contingencies. 

‘ Owing. to the labour situation, modernisa- 
tion of plant is more necessary than ever. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
two workers, employed on the latest type of 
spinning machinery, can, in the same time, 
produce a similar tonnage as was previously 
produced by five workers. If our mills had 
still been equipped with old spinning 
machinery, we should either have had to 
employ 900 more workers than were actually 
on our pay roll last year—clearly an impos- 
sible proposition—or our production would 
have suffered to the extent of slightly over 
9,000 tons, which would have produced quite 
a. different result in the profit. and loss 
account. 


STAFF PENSIONS 


. The provision of. staff pensions, by means 

of separately managed funds, or’ group 
schemes, is now faitly general. While it has 
béen our practice to grant pensions to mem- 
bers of our staff who have served us long 
and fathfully, the amount of such pensions 
has been at the discretion of the directors 
and the recipient has, during his years of 
service, been unaware of the allowance which 
he -might expect) to receive on his retiral. 
Your directors felt that this uncertainty 
should be removed, and that, looking to the 
future, it was advisable to place staff pensions 
on a permanent basis. Accordingly, a con- 
tributory staff pension , which became 
operative as from October Ist last,’ was 
ar-anged with a leading life assurance com- 
pany. 


Owing to the considerable’ rise'in the tates 
of wages, and ‘in all the various materials 
which we eas the ¢ost of . your 
company is a formidable problem, and your 
directors, feel that the provisions, which I 
have mentioned are not only dictated by 
prudence, but.are necessary, ; 


: Your. directors. feel justified, however, in 
recommending payment of a dividend on the 
Preference. stock at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, less income-tax; in-place of 7 per 
cent. paid last year. In conclusion, I would 
like to convey the appreciation ‘of the Board 
to all managers, staff and employees, whether 
at home or abroad, for their wholehearted 
support. 


The report and accounts were adopted; the 
retiring director, Mr H. Giles Walker, was 
re-elected and the auditors, Messrs Dewar 
and Robertson, C.A., were reappointed. 


OROVILLE DREDGING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PATO’S SUCCESS 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Oroville Dredging Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 13th instant, in London, 
Mr Frederick W. Baker, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement for the year to September 30, 
1947: — 

Pato Consolidated, in which a total of 
1,150,000 shares are held, is our most im- 
portant investment, and I am_pleased to say 
that the company is operating very . satis- 
factorily. . Two additional areas joining 
the company’s. holdings . and sour. Sr, 
proximately 4,500 acres. were purchased 
during the year, and on one of these, cover- 
ing about 2,500 acres, river drilling has 
developed a considerable yardage of payable 
gravel. The other area is as yet untested. 
In spite of working over 17,000,000 yards of 
gravel during the year, the “workable fe- 
serves” as at April 30, 1947, remain more 
or less the same as the previous year; in 
fact, the closely-drilled and fully-developed 
gravel stands at 220,315,000 yards averaging 
21.9 cents, compared with 212,560,000 yards 
averaging 22.1 cents, 


OPERATIONS AT BULOLO 


Next in order of interest is our holding of 
60,680 shares in Bulolo. Two dredges were 
rehabilitated and put into commission befpre 
the end of the Bulolo financial year, May 31st 
last. Since then two more dredges have 
commenced operating. 

At the recent meeting of shareholders of 
the Bulolo Company, held in Vancouver, the 
chairman gave some interesting information 
about the life of the property. Each dredge 
was originally designed as to digging depth, 
etc., to handle the particular area on which 
it was later installed, and when each of 
these areas is worked out, that particular 
dredge will be permanently closed n un- 
less some suitable area is found ta which it 
could be dismantled and transferred. 


The chairman also stated that, while it is 
hoped,.to resume the payment of regular 
dividends in the latter part of 1948, future 
earnings are not likely to justify the prewar 
distribution. of . $3. per share, and until it 
is known as to what future operating costs 
will. be; no further. calightenment on the 
subject of dividends can be given. 


Currency and investment regulations con- 
tinue to exercise severe restraint on invest- 
mentyin overseas projects. Until: there is 
an easing of the regulations, opportunities 
for the employment of funds which we may 
have available are likely to be scarce. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of Ys. per share less tax Was 
approved. 
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THE LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 17th 
instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Greenwood, 
K.C., chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, in the ‘course of his speech, said: I 
think, without any undue complacency, the 
Board may congratulate you upon the results 
shown in the accounts. _ 

The total gross receipts for 1947 were 
£129,802, or £805 less than in 1946, and 
the separate headings which make up that 
total vary greatly from the previous year. 
Interest and dividends at £75,787. were less 
by £4,540. This reduction has arisen partly 
because arrears of interest received during 
the year in excess of ome year were £2,230 
less than in 1946, and partly. because 
throughout the year we have held a larger 
amount of cash uninvested. Profit on reali- 
sations was £13,709, an imcrease of £8,347 
compared with 1946, nearly all the excess 
arising from repayment of securities called 
for redemption, over which we have no 
control, 

Fees as trustees amounted to £35,961 ; the 
reduction of £4,589 on the year records the 
fulfilment of the warning uttered im ‘past 
years from this chair and again to be re- 
peated. Many of us have been reminded of 
the fact that debtor companies have taken the 
opportunity- to repay debenture stocks carry- 
ing higher rates of interest than those now 
ruling. 

Doubtless there will be a return to the 
creation of loan capital whenever the issue 
of share capital ceases to be possible at the 
high premiums that have been current during 
the past year or two. Further, it is to be 
remembered that interest payable on Capital 
created in the form of debt does not call for 
payment of the 25 per cent. profits tax now 
levied on profits distributed as dividends on 
share capital. 

The directors now recommend payment 
of a final dividend of 8 per cent., actual, 
making a total of 14 per cent. gross, on the 
ordinary share capital in res of the year 
1947, and there will remain £6,795 to be car- 
ried forward to the current year 1948, 


POSITION OF GREAT STRENGTH 


The balance sheet. discloses a. position of 
great strength and I think I need say very 
little about it. The book cost of the quoted 
investments amounted to £1,288,590, and of 
that,figure 574 per cent. is invested in British 
Government securities, debentures, and 
other creditor investments ; the comparable 
proportion in 1946 was slightly less tham 61 
per cent. 

The book cost of our quoted and unquoted 
investments is £1,317,163,. upon . which 
appreciation at December 31st last was 
£456,604, or 34.65 per cent. above book 
cost; the corresponding figure in. 1946. was 
384 percent. This reduction at December 
31, 1947, of 3.85 per cent., is comparable 
with a reduction of 5.8 per cent..om the 365 
representative securities. selected by the 
Bankers Magazine in its record of fluctua- 
tions in market valuation at the end of 
December, 1946 and 1947. 

Reserve account £265,000 includes the 
£5,000 from the profits of the year and, with 


£6,795 proposed to be carried forward, repre-’ 


sents a reserve of more than 60 per cent. of 
the £450,000 ordinary stock. 

The past year has been one of difficulties 
which, I submit, have been successfully 
overcome and I can only add that so far as 
your company is concerned the board: have 
no anxieties in regard to any of your invest- 
ments. 

The report amd accounts were. unani- 
mously J 

At a subsequent extraordinary epee 
meeting alterations to the Articles of Asso- 
ciation were unanimously adopted. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPH, COMPANY, a0 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
The fiftieth eae general meeting. of 
Marconi’s. Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, was held on the 18th imstant in 


Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.G.L, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The profit 
and - account sbrers see — pro- 
viding for taxation of £162,671. is com- 
= with £168,448 for the year ended 

ember 31, 1946—a decrease of £5,777. 
Your directors recommend the payment of 7 
per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares, 
Owing to the interruption of production 
during the year due to the coal shortage, we 
incurred a loss estimated at £27,843, which 
has been charged against profits. 

During the year we have continued actively 
to foster and extend our world-wide 
sales and manufacturing organisation, and 
have received many important inquiries and 
orders from all parts of the world. The value 
of orders received for the year 1947 con- 
stitutes a record for the peace-time business 
of the company. 

Marconi’s continue to play a leading part 
in the provision of airborne communication 
equipment, and in this field the Marconi 
Company was the first to produce a post- 
war design. Our postwar designs of marine 
equipment have been most successful. Our 
Marine Radar’ has given excellent results on 
trial, and fittings will commence in 1948. 
New developments in virtually all fields of 
radio technique have actively progressed 
during the year. 


Last year we were able to renew and - 


broaden the base of our long-standing agree- 
ment with the Radio Corporation of America. 
The report was adopted. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGE ORDER BOOK 


_ Sir George H. Nelson (the chairman), pre- 
siding at the twenty-ninth annual general 
meeting of The English Electric Company, 
Limited, held on the 18th instant, said: — 

Due to the disastrous stoppage through 
the coal shortage and the delay in Compienas 
the necessary changes from the production 
of war materials to the requirements of peace, 
the year had been a dificult one, but the 
company had finished 1947 with a very large 
order book spread out over several years. 
They had completed the extension of their 
important research laboratories at Stafford, 
which were not inferior to those of any other 
similar laboratories in the world, 

An important section had been added to 
the laboratories, viz: one to deal with the 
problems of atomic and nuclear energy, and 
the application of the results of such research 
to the benefit of man. The first main line 
diesel-electric Loco. to run in this country 
Was put into operation on the LMS line in 
December. The Loco.. had been tried on 
main line trains, had fitted reliably into 


schedules and had reached speeds over 


85. m.p.h, . 

The diesel engine and electrical equipment 
had been designed by the E.E.Com s 
experts and in the company’s wo 


railway company being responsible for the 
mechanical . parts. turnover during 


transport, etc. The. company . had en- 
deavoured to combat the shortage by moving 
a great volume of work to 

labour was available, and by a house-build- 


GAS LIGHT AND “cOKE™: 
IMPENDING NATIONALISATION 


E Lies, bee AP 2 
The ordinary ‘meeting of the Gas 


“Light and Coke Company was held ig 


London on the 19th instant. 

Mr M. Milne-Watson, (the goveenar), 
after expressing regret at the death of Me 
Thomas Hardie, the chief engineer, said 
sales of gas had increased by 4 per cent. over 
1946 as compared with about 16 per cent. i’ 
1946 over 1945. Expenses had continued to 
increase with the rising costs of labour a 
materials. For instance, the, average price 
of coal delivered at the retort house wa 
54s. 4d. per ton as compared with 21s, lid, 
in 1938. The balance on revenue accounts 
showed a reduction of £699,000. They had 
raised the price by jd. per therm on 
December Ist, which had had a negligible 
bearing on the revenue for 1947. 


HIGHER FUEL COSTS 


Since the turn of the year there had been 
a further increase in the cost of coal, and the 
— of gas had again been raised on 

ebruary 2nd \by ‘another 4d. ‘per therm. 
After providing for dividends and co- 
partnership, there was a satisfactory addition, 
to the carry-forward of about £114,000. 


When plant extensions had been 
pleted the carbonising capacity would bein. 
creased to deal with a further 650,000 tons 
of per annum, representing an output, 
of some 45. million therms. The total pro- 
gramme was one of some £8,000,000 capital. 
cost. They had continued and extended their, 
research work in gas manufacture and in the 
development and design of appliances. 
commercial side of the business had con- 
tinued to be hampered by shortage of 
appliances for sale and hire, but there should 
be a great expansion of i “as soon.ad 
they could obtain the necessary apparatus. 
The imposition of 75 per cent. se tax 
on water-heaters was a severe blow, 

The company, in conjunction with the 
Conjoint Conference of Public Utility Asso 
Ciations, had successfully petitioned against 
that part of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill, which was intended 
to give the L.C.C, and other Councils power 
to supply district heating to any property 

ui: by them under the i 


NATIONALISATION BILL se 
A Bill was before Parliament, and after, 


as seemed likely, it received the Assent 
the company w i 


oe that 

which since 1812 had been supplying gas te 
an ever-increasing number of Londoners 
should lose its identity and with it, 


it a household name. T had ived 
ae ae sc ee ee 


had. boasted that. the 
let London down, and had done their 


y never 
ir bestt0 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended Febr 14, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue Was 
against ordinary expenditure of £42,829,000 
and issues to sinking funds £580,000. ‘Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{13,547,000 the su lus accrued since April 
ist is £741,479, against a deficit of 
{349,066,000 for the corregpap ne poses a 
year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING . 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


en 4 ep ee 
—_— 


i Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
Re & thousand) — 
ti- ‘Ana 
Revenue mate, | as = | ia he Week 
1947-48) 46 jeamed ended 


| Reb. Feb. Feb. } Feb, - 
| 45, 14, 15,-} 14, 
| tga] 1948 | _as4t | 1948) 


i ¢ i 


——~OrDin ARY 
REVENUE 
ae BOK. va 50% 1086000 912,391 939,700 60,952! 61,151 
ur-taX . 80,000 55,492) 67,555) 5,400 6,500 
Eetate, ete., Dt ities 155, 000' 128,749' 146,179 2,790 3,000 


StampB.s 2s es. 57,000 31,304 47,080) “400, 1, 
ee 206,000 28-222! | 30,070, | 570} » “600 
r000 297,126, 224,968, 3,800) .6,200 


BPS. op ck ce ea 
Other Inland Rev... 1,000, 403, 465. 5, 85 


Total Inland Rev. ‘1585000. 1454677 1456017, 73 S911 Tes 























Castoms........++ 142,460. 535,028 690,257 12,031! 19, 7a 
oS ae | , 668,540, 516,600, 565,300, 6,800) 11,900 
Total Customs &! | | y 

Excise ......4. 1411000 1051628,1255557| 18, 831 31,621 
Motor Duties... ..) 50,000, 8,249, “47885, 446 


489 
; 
Surplus W: 1 Stores! 95,000 2 7.61 166, 303, 1,291, 149 
Surplus Receipts) t 

from Trading ..; 55 1000) 40,000, 91,261. ».. pms 
Post Office (Net. ; 


! 
Receipts) . . . adi 4,7 3,630' 2,000) 1,900 
Wireless Li: ences. | 11,000) 8,210 C20 nl oe 
Crown Lands.....1 2,000) 849) B8Oh 


Receipts seatal i ' } 

Sundry Loans..| 21,000) 23,489) 22,991! 99 
Miscell. Receipts. . .| 270,000, 40,080 207,786 5,166) 4,006 
Total Ord. Rev, .. 3499000 27895975261550 99,750:118234 
oo 


Rees eas S 














Setr-BaLancrne | j } 











eee. ee | 144,230) 112,200, 122, 700, — 2,100 
EPT, Refunds! 49,000, 142,968) 20,340 20,340) 805 
See Lapebaseleseqnestineamen’s 121139 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
Mak Sic beanie 
Expenditure = = Ae Week | Week 
Feb. a to 
14, 15, 14, 
1948 | 1947 | 1948 
OrpInary ' 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man of | 
Nat. Debt ..... | 525. 435, 405, %, 
Pa : . to NI | 
reland........ | 23,000; 15, 19,017) ... 
Issue to Nat. Land} 
Weeds. s: 
Other Cons. — 
Services ....... 
Total os tveeesees } "556,000! 608 012) 431,767) esa "gas 
Supply Services . .,2635114,2617396, 2074757, 48,200, 40,900 


a laiceaie teenie 
Total Ord. Exp. ‘ean aaiaaa tas 3125408 2506525, 84,742 42,529 





Sur BaLancin XG | ra Dae oo 
Post Office....... 144,230 112,200 122,7 2,000 2,100 
oo Tax 
E.P.T. Refunds! 49,000) 142,968 20, 805 
Totes. ts, te (spensbihiiaditiastasea $7,631 45,4 45,434 
After decreasing 


Exchequer ee 
£3,329,179 the wie the 





NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 
Land Settlement (Fasiiten, Aste, as cohen Ke 


— 
« ap Lae 
S ® 





NET ISSUES U movbaid. 


ait. ty seks “fess 





Fi ae en Saya 


£677,143 to 
operations ‘for decreased 
the gross National Debt by {67,122,860 te £25,586 mapa 


ome ee nt at 


ees BR Meee ae ote Sime 


G3rin th 


CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 





Net Recetrs Net RePayMents 
t. Savings... ... 1,750 | ‘Treasury Bills .... 54,041 
34% Def. 479 | 3% Def. Bonds.... *3,770 
ays & Means Ad- Tax Reserve Certs. 21 1285 
anges, ... 5.45 64,765 | Other Debt ~~ 
Internal ....... 21 
Treasury Deposits 

by Banks ...... 5 

66,994 134,17 





* Including £3,103,000 paid off on. maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 





( million) 
Mewasury | “EDS 
Bills Advances Treaw 
; sury | Tota 
Dew | 77 ——+——| De | Float- 








ot 
Tender} Tap Depts. |) Eng Banks 
1947 |} 
Feb, 15 | 2155-0 | 2441- 3| 469-7 | 9-0 540-0 66152 
Nov. 2 | 2240 os .0hseesal ase-8 115) | 1250: +5 | 6992-8 
» _8| 2250-0 2539.5 337-7 | 1252-5 | 6379-4 
” 45 /| 2280-0 | 2527-5| 346-1 | 13:8 | 1g98-8 | 6430-2 
m 22 | 2250-0}2579-7| 339-1 | 6-8 | 1317-5 /6495"2 
29, 2250-0 | 2561-01 338-6 |... | 1337-5 | 6487-1 
Dec. 6 | 2250-0 | 2582-2} 340-3 | ... | 1372-5) 6545-0 
i» | 13} 2250-0! 2569-5} 325-1] 9... | 1367-5} 6512-1 
» 20+} 2250-0 |:2605+4| 306-6 | 6-3 | 1377-0 | 6545-2 
w» 31} 2250-0 | 2550-7) 305-6 |... | 1402-5 | 6508-8 
1948 1 
Jam. 10 | 2220-0} 2616+3) 317-2 | 1374-0 | 6427+ 
pw WD} 2200-0} 2494-3) 373-7 |... | 1335-5 | 6393-5 
w 24) 2200-0; 2426-6) 341-1 | 1330-0 | 62977 
» SL} 2190-0) 2357-3} $71-3 |... | 1529-5 6248-1 
Feb. 7 | 2170-0 | 2351-5! 301-6 | 1329-5 | 6152-6 
»_ 14} 2160-0 | 2307-4} 366-4) |... 1274-5] 6108-3 


TREASURY BILLS 


{£ million) 





at 

ment Min. 
% Rate 

10 2-17 58 

Nov. 14 | 170-0 } 270«1 | 170-0} 10 1-85 53 
Pe 170-0 |. 271-2 |.170-0 | 10 1-70 53 
» 28 | 170-0) 269-2 | 170-0} 10 3-02 53 
Dec. 5 | 170-0 | 30-6 170-0} 10 2-26 38 
» 22) 170 289-8 | 170-0 2°66 45 

« 19.| 170-0 | 274-7 170-0} 10 289 50 

» 24 | 170-0 | 268-11} 170-0; 10 2-73 45 
Jan. 2+} 170-0 | 274-24 270-0} 10 2-99 §2 
9 | 170-0 | 285-2 }-170-0 | 10 2-63 45 

» 16 {| 170-0 | 251-2 | 160-0; 10 3-41 57 

a 160-0 | 269°1 | 160-6 | 10 2-97 46 

3 150-0 | 282-7 | 150-0 9 11-56 % 
~~ = 160-0 | 276-5 | 160-0 9 11-89 42 
| 470-0 Ney £.270-0} 10 +92 ie 


ications for bills to be paic be paid on 
Wednesday, Theda’, oo and Saturday were accepted 

to about 67 cent of the amount applied for at 
{99 1's, 6d. and app lications at higher prices were 


4 


accepted. in pote lications for bills to be paid on 
Monday were at £99 17s. 7d. and on Tuesday 
at {99 17s. 6d. and above in full. £170 million (maximum) 


of Treasury Bills are being offered for February 20th. 
For the week ended February 2lst the Banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to an amount of £60 million 
(maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVES 


















aT — 
Web iebet 12 
ar, Sl te 
Pe Ret { "Feb, i 
148 | 1948. 
Savings Certificates :-— j 
Reéeceiptssss 5... 603. die 4,100 |... 5,250 | 194 +450. 
YMCNtS si wd essedess 1,700 1,000 116,050 








4,250 | 78,400 






14,397 | 17,566 °, 600,421 
a 11,077 | $35, 873 
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Summary ~ 


of National Debt 





BANK OF ENGLAND ~ 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 18, 1948 
ISSUE. DEPARTMENT 


Notes Tasued : ig: vt, Debt. . 190 
In Circin ».. ; 1235, 241, 470 Other Govt ais 
parte kg Dh 115,006,363. one assay 
ment... 
Coin other 
than Gold... 6,387 
Amt. of Fid.—————— 
Teste; 2. >... 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin ai 
ok 
Oz. fine) -. em “247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: £ £ 3 
Capital ..... 000 | Govt. Sees. > 270,624,079 - 
a fe Ee 3,852,025 | Other Secs. : 
Pablig Deps.*. © 11,655,857 | Discounts and 
— Advances... 11,889,937 
Other Deps. >’ Setturities..., 137,650 
Bankers... .. 296,270,115 ree 
Other Accts 93,588,061 34,027,587 
389,858,176 | Notes. .5...5, 115,006,363 
COs 8564. nak 2 9,029 
419,917,058 419,917,058 


* Including Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ million) 
| 1947 Hes 188 : 
ee tee 
| Feb. > Feb. 
iF ip 
; i | 
Issue Dept. : 1 ; 
Notes im citcwlation.. . 3374. 8/1287 "61247 -011235-2 
Notes in banking Sanet | } 
phen, Ets ok 78:5 92:6) 103-2) 118% 
Government debt and | 
securities® .......+:. oie “5 1s9-3 B19: 2349-2 2 
Other securities. ........ c 8 on 


eee eee eee 


id 
Valued ats. per fine oz. 173/32 ma 33 8 
Banking Dept. : 





blic’. Rises de 23-4) 17-3) 12-6 
Bashers (406. 8503S 283-7) 285-8) -296+2 
Others. 0.6.05 ae M546 94-3, 92-3} 93-6 
Soak 19283... Sete oe 401-4: 395-4) 401-4 

; Securities : | | 
Government............ 286-5) 276-0) 270-6 
Discounts, etc. 11-9 10-6 12-9 
Other ...... 28-4). 23-8) 22-1 
Total...... eh 326-8) 310-4) 304-6 

Banking dept. res. 92-9 103-4) 115-3 

fo hm | .% ‘ 

“ Proportion ”........s5-. Bea ds 23-1 4-11 | o* 





* Government debt is £11, 015, 1c 100, ¢a capital £14,553, 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1 Rs weltnoe te Fi 560 
million on February 4, 194 


“Tue Economist” INpExX oF WHOLESALE 








be rere ts 
108-2. | 214-9 | 25-24 


Revised. 


The Bank of England’s Official ‘buying ‘price gold 
per fine oonce througout the week, 


Spot cash prices were as follows :-—~ 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITE 













Dares-‘Salaam Mwanza Tanga ... .. ee es Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
5 RESERVE FUND eee See eee £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
: Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chie! Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEED 
CLaims PAID exceep ifraceimn 
(1946 Accounts 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


SENIOR LECTURER IN. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The University proposes to @ int a Senior Lecturer in Local Govern- 
ment at a stipend of £550 to £ per annum. The initial stipend will be 
fixed with reference to age and gualifications. The Lecturer will be 
expected te include in his study the historical and comparative aspects 
of the subject, Applications should be sent to the Secretary of Faculties, 
University Registry, Oxford, not later than 26 April, 1948. 

The person appointed will be required to take up office as soon as 
possible after 1 October, 1948. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The Council will shortly make appointments to three posts one in 
each of (a) Pure Mathematics, (b) Applied Mathematics and (c) Statis- 
tics, on the Assistant Lecturer grade (initial salary £400-£450) or on the 
Lecturer grade (£550-£25-£900) according to applicants’ qualifications. 
The appointments wil! take effect from October 1, 1948. Further particu- 
lars from the Registrar, University, Leeds, 2, to whom applications (3 
copies) should be sent not later than April 17, 1948. ' 


a 


MALAYA : UNIVERSITY: BURSAR 

Applications are invited for the post of Bursar in the university 
institution whith is being established im Malaya on the basis of the 
existing King. Bdward VII College of Medicine and. Raffles ‘College. 
The. Bursar will be equal in status with the Registrar and directly 
responsible to the Principal for the financial administration of the 
institution, Salary up to. 41,600.p.a.,.plus cost of living allowance (at 
present £154 p.a. for single and £224 .p.a, fer:married persons), Free 
passages. Superannuation. Children’s allowances. . Experience of 
university administration an advantage. . Candidates should submit 
applications: (6 .copies) giving full particulars of professional qualifica- 
tions and experience and the names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, to the Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 


Baucetion in the Colonies, 8, Park Street, London, W,1, befere April 


“LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Spoticayons are inyited for a Lecturer and Assistant Lecturer in 
Statistics with experience in the application of statistical methods in 
the ‘social scietites. Salary scales £500 p.a, rising to £850 and £400 p.a. 
rising to £500 with superannuation benefits and family allowances. 
In the case of the Lectureship, preference will be given to candidates 
with experience’ in appHed economics. , 

Applications, which shetld be accompanied by the names of three 
referees, should be forwarded not later than the 3lst March, 1948, to 
the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C-2, from-whom further information may be obtained, 


nl nti A a a 


_ REGIONAL PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Applications are invited frem trained+or emperienced social workers 
interested in case-work in the mental health field. The work-ineludes 
case-work and an advisory service dealing with mental health problems 
in children and adults and involves close contact with clinics, tals 
local authorities and other social agencies. Salary is from £300-£456 
p.a: Some: to experience. ‘Applications with copies of two recent 
testimonials should be sent to the General Secretary, Nations! Associa- 
tion for Méntal Health, 39, Queén Anne Street; London, W.1. Vacancies 
in Birmingham. 


Anpticet ions are inyited from experienced Psychiatric Social Workers 

for work in the Adtionat Psychiatrié Social Servi¢e. The work includes 

case-work.and am advisory service dealing with mental health problems 

in. childnen and adults and involves. elose con with clinics, hospitals, 

—_ = versa and other em me ing . ae gee 

e 1@ supervision w o onal. team of social 
Salary is according to the A Psw scale with 


workers. .P.S.W. le Ww mB ord 
responsibility allowanee. — Applications, together with coptes 0 : 
e General Sec 


" timonials. . bmitted t tary, 

Meee ee eae ial Health, Bo Queed whhe Biréet, Loosen, 

W.1, ‘There “ate no vacancies im the Lendon region. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ae ACCOUNTAN ek «25 eS 
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St. CLEMENTS 


Pricted in Great Britain by S AL 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S$: 


S, Representative : 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Ga Veandary © © 
Head Office 26 BISHOPSGATE, L ea 4 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and , Cochin > - drasy- » «Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Poim: (8, india) — Mandalay < --Mombasg Colon, 

Amritsar Colombo agra oe = 

Bombay peli” iva Entebbe eee 

Caleutta «Ka Rangoon Jinja , 

Cawnpore Katachi Tuticorin Kampala Uganda 

Chittagong Lahore . Zanzibar. | Mbale . 


; peeking the services of Ce are asked to- 
wrt ‘1? Gteiephope Museum io 2 Bedford Bauare, London, 


Lep., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, 
Tw. RS. Farley, 


Head Office--- CAIRO — * 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


WATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt, on oe 
Liability of Members is Limited, | ee 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - 


ee 


London Office: f va 34 
6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 | 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958/68, 





‘sa 








ne 7 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950/60. ©. 4. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to: prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due Ist April next the BALANCES the several 


in the above-mentioned Stocks will be 
Ist March and that on and after the 2nd March the Stoc 


transferable ex dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
London Registrars of the above S ), 5 eae 
ROWLAND SMITH, Manager, | 


STRUCK on the ~— of 


will be 
oh Pr 


_Cifous Place, London Wall, B.¢.2. 6th February, 1948 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


SUDAN RAILWAYS require an eape 
general accountancy and costing in the § 






a trieetatenmcerier y2 









rienced ACCOUNTANT. tor 
dan. Apphieants shee: 


had good practical experience on a railway _or with a business 5 
eferably, should possess a recognised accountancy _ ration. 


owledge ef modern costi 


would be an advantage. 


years, subject to satisfactory probation, at a starting rate ace 








procedure and of punched-car 


25-35. Short rm Contract for 






to age, experience, and qualification, but not less than £E.375, follow 


by periodie imerements. 
salary, subject to a maximum of £8.225. 
of one month’s pay for each year’s seryice subject to a maxin 
six month's pay. ‘There is at present no income tax in the 
Strict medical examination and free Sage 

appointment.—Application form and _ further. particulars from } 

Span. in London, Wellington Housé, Buckingham Gate, London, 
e mark envelope ‘“ Railway Aecountant.’’. . ; 


(fE.1—f1 Os. 6d.). 


_ASCOUNTANTS. —Robson, 
oA 


Cost-of-Living Allowance at. 45 re C 
Outfit Allowance £E. 40. “Bo 


Morrow and Co, have yacancies on 
staff for outstanding Chartered i spokes sevens its, 
rer 37, who have held a intments in industry, :a who a nte 
in Pin modern industr 


in being trained in the installation of 
methods, Four-figure commencing salary and good prospects. 
on P the Armed 


arrangements may be made for ex-members of : 
or ? education, qualifications, ence and pr 


ticulars of age, ; ae 
full perce wt London, W.1, marking .cnye 


salary to 59, New Cavendish Street, 


** Application.” 


I ARGE plastic material manufacturers in the Le en aren tt 
4 services of anh assistant export manager. G kno ge of 
industry and overseas markets. Age 30-40,. Education atleast Ma 
tion standard, Spiversity 
giving ‘full particulars, to Box “ 


and German.—Write, 


MATURE BUSINESS MAN, age 40 to 50, with wid ms 
A experience, one desires a new interesting, and ‘profitable 
activity, can find a unique opportuni Fro Or 
of standing. The eSsential qualificat 


rst-¢tass+ health, a® 
dant energy, a d tactical and social sense, and familiarity with 
Early: interviews will be arranged with bie 


structure of industry; 


applicants who send, in confidence, full particalars of education, 
to date and views for the future as to present and eventual remuneraiigr 


—Box 659. 


S AFRICAN (29) engineer, Lon.Uniy,, experienced in 4 
ks duction and sales, Army 5) years (Major), at’ present, 
manager for Midland engineering coneern. “ocne position as 
industrialist with international outlook.—Box ; 


ENTLEMAN, public gchool, single, desires responsible position: 
ressive firm in British West Indies. Excellent trade ec 
tions Trinidad, Barbados. Sound knowledge impért preeedure, 


ing U.K. April, 1948.—Box 662. 
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Proacep SALE. 


design), § acré fruit, 


room, loggia, large 
Refined, exclusive. 
Sea. 


Exquisite mod. beamed det. resi buder 
min. sea: 4-5 beds (h. & c.), 2-3 rec. Clos 
mod. bathroom, det. ~~ a 
ehold.—Photo Yeomans, . 


kit, 


£7,500 fre 


Se. (Econ.) Hons., 27, 
». experience in Statistics,» in 
appointment with scope! and prospects.— 


Re ee nt eee 


es WALES.—V 
Good 


near sea. 


Waen, Abersoch, Cae 










W.C.2. Publishec 
11 Broadway, New 
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ly by THe Economist 
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